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NAZIMOVA as Hedda Gabler, in her new production of the Ibsen play. 
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IT HAPPENED HERE — FILMS 


BEARING GIFTS—ST. FOHN + 


ERVINE TALKS OF SKILL 


T MAY or may not have been the pub- | 


licity department of the Federal 


Theatre that furnished the papers with a | 


news release that received considerable 
attention the morning after the multiple 
production of Sinclair Lewis’ Jt Can't 





Happen Here. If it was, it was a shrewd 


move to make. The announcement noted 
the fact that at fifty dollars a week (the 
flat royalty paid for the use of a play by 
the Federal Theatre) Lewis was making 
$1,050 a week on the twenty-one simul- 
‘taneous productions of his play in vari- 
ous parts of the country. What every 
theatre needs today is more and better 
new plays. And for the Federal Theatre 
the need of plays has been from the first 
a special lack. This clear evidence, there- 
fore, that a small royalty multiplied by 
twenty equals a very desirable royalty, 
offers a suggestion calculated to meet a 
favorable reaction in the mind of the 
playwright who thinks of success as most 
other men do, in terms of financial re- 
ward. And for the man who thinks in 
terms of a large audience for his play the 
implication is equally clear and should 
bring many scripts out of hiding. 





The Prompter: no longer a theatre fixture. 
From Pougin’s Dictionnaire du Théatre. 


A LARGE exhibition of material on 
the English stage from 1660 to 1860 
opens at the New York Public Li- 
brary November 24th and runs 
through Easter. Included are many 
first editions of Restoration plays, 
early prints, mezzotints, maps, and 
special memorabilia on Nell Gwyn 
and Ben Jonson, whose anniversaries 
are observed in 1937. 
* 

ON NOVEMBER 18th, London 
celebrated the one-hundredth anni- 
versary of the birth of a native son, 
W. S. Gilbert, whose wit has kept 
fresh over a period of many changes 
and will undoubtedly remain so as 
long as the human race has a sense of 
humor and an ear for music. 
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WHAT sounds like an event of im- 
portance in the conservative branch 
of the Parisian theatre is announced 
for this month at the Théatre Pig- 
alle: the premiere of a new play by 
Maurice soonenery with Cécile Sorel 
in the role of Catherine of Russia. 


HERBERT GRAF, new stage di- 
rector at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, is scheduled to direct two 
productions in the Florentine Musi- 
cal May next spring: Verdi’s Otello, 
conducted by Victor de Sabata; and 
Mozart’s Cosi fan tutte, to be given 
under Bruno Walter’s baton. 


a 

PAULA WESSELY plays Joan in 
the Vienna Burgtheater’s produc- 
tion of Shaw’s St. Foan, with Her- 
mann Thimig as the Dauphin. The 
play is produced under the direction 
of Hermann Rébbeling, and the de- 
signs and costumes are by Emil Pir- 
chan, for many years one of Berlin’s 
leading director-designers. 


a 

CLEVELAND, home of one of the 
most progressive musical organiza- 
tions in the country, offers an inter- 
ested audience for various ambitious 
es undertaken by the Cleve- 
and Orchestra this season under the 
able direction of Artur Rodzinski. 
The Philharmonic Chorus, under the 
leadership of Boris Goldovsky, pre- 
sents Verdi’s ‘Requiem’ as a New 
Year’s Day program. The operatic 
division of the Orchestra, having al- 
ready produced Tannhduser, gives 
Strauss’ Elektra this month, with 
Gertrude Kappel in the title role. 
The Orchestra itself, relinquishing 
Mr. Rodzinski for eight weeks while 
he conducts the New York Philhar- 
monic, will continue to play under 
the associate conductor, Rudolph 
Ringwall, and four guest conduc- 
tors: Igor Stravinsky, Georges En- 
esco, Hans Lange and Vladimir 
Golschmann, the leader of the St. 
Louis Symphony Orchestra. 
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orE Greeks; more gifts! About a 
year ago some shrewd mind in the 
film world conceived a new generosity 
toward the world of the theatre which 
expressed itself in a willingness to take 
from the community and university the- 
atres of the country any talented players 
they had developed, and to train them 
for the motion pictures. A new angle on 
this cooperation has just been noted in 
the press: an offer to give to the little 
theatres inexperienced or inexpert ‘screen 
personalities’ who are expected to ‘stim- 
ulate interest in the theatre among 
players and patrons’ and, conversely, to 
inspire young people who have ‘only a 
casual interest in the art chapels’ to mo- 
tion-picture careers. A majority of the 
one hundred and fifty theatres solicited 
are said to have responded eagerly to 
this woeful and dangerous lure. 

Another venture mentioned in the 
press, tying the films and the legitimate 
theatre together, has more logic and of- 
fers more hope both to the player and to 
the audience. James Cagney is quoted 
as fathering the idea, which consists in 
taking a group of motion picture play- 
ers who miss the training that regular 
performance before an audience gives, 
and touring with them in a play, or series 
of plays, through the neglected one-night 
stands, varying the roles from night to 
night so that each player approaches a 
repertory experience. Since this plan un- 
dertakes to carry the theatre to the 
empty spaces and to give exercise in his 
craft to the actor with more energy than 
employment, there is something to be 
said for it, although the difficulties of 
organization are obviously enormous. 

















gay of the wheel seems suddenly 
to have altered the popular notion 
that native talent and a spotlight are all 
that is needed to make an actor, and to 
have brought the emphasis around to the 
understanding that the art of acting, like 
any other art, is talent plus technique, 
or — if you prefer — talent plus the skill 
that comes through good training and 
right experience. It may be just intel- 
ligence or common sense that has dic- 
tated the change in feeling, or it may be 
a revulsion, long overdue, against the 
kind of acting that develops from type- 
casting, a kind of auto-imitation which 
enables a player, portraying himself in 
many guises all within the limited range 
of his own personality and appearance, 
to seem like an actor for a little while. 


St. John Ervine devotes two of his 
Sunday articles in the Odserver to the 
value and the method of acquiring skill, 
assuming, first, the possession of that 
‘elation of spirit’ which is the one in- 
dispensable and fundamental quality in 
any creative artist. Complaining of the 
frequency of lines wasted and thrown 
away by incompetent actors ‘because 
those who have to speak them have not 
the faintest idea of how to deliver them’, 
he goes on to say: ‘An accomplished 
actor can obtain the same effect with a 
line, generally speaking, every night, but 
I hear of actors and actresses who cannot 
get the same effect two nights in suc- 
cession. They “fluke” their perform- 
ances, and fluked performances are in- 
competent performances. An actor who 
knows his job will obtain a laugh with 
a good line every night unless he happens 
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LATEST from the prolific pen of 
Edouard Bourdet is Fric-Frae, pro- 
duced at the Michodiére. The au- 
thor describes it as a comedy of man- 
ners about vagabonds (fruands) and 
“a work not compatible with the a 
nity of an administrator of the Com 
die-Frangaise on the eve of starting 
his new duties’. Victor Boucher has 
the role of an unsophisticated worker, 
“one of those Charlot parts’, accord- 
ing to Bourdet. 


+ 
MOONLIGHT SONATA, a film 
now being completed in England, 
will have in its cast the indomitable 
Paderewski, playing not only the 
composition which gives the picture 
its name but also his own Minuet 
and several other solos. Marie Tem- 
pest, whose autobiography is sched- 
uled for publication in America in 
the spring, makes her talking-picture 
debut in the same film, at the ri 
age of seventy-two. Lothar Mendes 
directs the production. 

a 
MOSCOW’S State Jewish Theatre, 
which last year celebrated its fif- 
teenth anniversary with a provoca- 
tive performance of King Lear, sched- 
ules a number of new productions to 
enliven the winter theatre scene: 
Bandit, by the White Russian poet, 
Kulbak, with music by Pulver and 
settings by Tishler, both familiar 
workers in the Theatre; Su/amith, 
Dobrushin’s adaptation of an old 
Jewish musical play by Goldfaden; 
Fatherland, by Markish, and Birodi- 
jan, by Bergelson and Dobrushin, to 
be given during the twentieth-anni- 
versary celebration of the Revolu- 
tion; and a play by Daniel about a 
small-town musician who becomes a 
Red Army commander. In conjunc- 
tion with the Pushkin centenary, be- 
ing observed in 1937 throughout the 
Union, the State Jewish Theatre will 
offer two short dramas by the Rus- 
sian poet: Mozart and Salieri and 
Banquet During the Plague. 
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A STATE symphony orchestra of 
140 pieces and a State choir began 
activities this fall in Moscow in a 
musical season that, according to 
report, includes many other stimu- 
lating items. The orchestras are of- 
fering several first performances: 
Miaskovsky’s sixteenth symphony, 
Shostakovich’s fourth, Prokofieff’s 
suite from his ballet, Romeo and 
Juliet, and Veprik’s Song of Tri- 
umph. New Soviet operas are being 
produced along with such classics as 
Beethoven’s Fidelio (offered for the 
first time under Soviet auspices), 
Mozart’s Cosi fan tutte and a new 
production of Glinka’s Russ/an and 
Ludmilla. Visiting artists include 
Walter, Klemperer, Weingartner, 
Schnabel, Petri, Seidel, Robeson. 


* 
FREDERICK ASHTON, whose chor- 
eographic skill was responsible for 
much of the success of Four Saints in 
Three Acts in New York two years 
ago, has had a new suite of dances, 
Passionate Pavane, presented at the 
Ballet Club in London. It is done to 
music by Dowland. 
a 
WITH the addition of many Euro- 
pean films, the Museum of Modern 
Art Film Library assumes the inter- 
national scope that was one of its 
original hopes in the development of 
a library of the best films produced 
throughout the world since the be- 
ginnings of the industry. Among the 
imports are René Clair’s first pic- 
ture, Paris gui dort, made in 1923 
when the director was a practically 
unknown young man; two documen- 
tary films from the GPO Film Unit 
in England, a company which spe- 
cializes in that type of movie; four 
ictures made by Man Ray; Jean 
pstein’s Fall of the House of Usher, 
filmed in 1928; Macbeth, with Comé- 
die-Frangaise actors; two works by 
France’s noted woman director, Ger- 
maine Dulac; and thirteen made by 
Gaumont between 1908 and Ig1I0. 
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to meet a very sticky audience or to be 
off his form.’ 

Mr. Ervine tells a story which almost 
any experienced actor could duplicate: 
‘I remember, some years ago, seeing a 
play performed two nights in succession: 
on the first night by a famous actor who 
is now dead, and on the second night by 
his understudy. The play, which was a 
farcical comedy, ended twenty minutes 
sooner on the second night than it did on 
the first, although not one cut was made 
in the text. The great actor knew his job: 
the understudy did not know his. The 
great actor obtained laughs with lines 
that were heard in silence when spoken 
by the understudy.’ 


Mr. Ervine ends his article with this 
forceful paragraph: ‘Skill without spirit 
is an empty thing, but it is nearly al- 
ways superior to spirit without skill; for 
the craftsman can be relied on to get 
through a performance night after night 
without ruining it, whereas your inspired 
but skill-less person cannot be trusted to 
do his job properly two successive eve- 
nings. We cannot make rules for geniuses: 
they make rules for average men and 
women, and it is by their mastery of 
these rules that they make themselves 
less average, more remarkable. Discipline 
will not make an Alexander the Great, a 
Julius Caesar, a Napoleon or a Welling- 
ton, but it will make good serving sol- 
diers, without whose help men of genius 
are but piffle before the wind. The Royal 
Academy of Dramatic Art cannot make 
a Bernhardt or a Duse or an Ellen Terry, 
but it can make people who will not let 
Bernhardt, Duse and Ellen Terry down.’ 








Janet Jevons 








RUTH GORDON as Mistress Pinchwife, in the revival of Wycherley’s The 
Country Wife, produced at London’s Old Vic and scheduled for New York. 
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RUTH GORDON 

The actress appears in the roistering Restoration comedy, The Country Wife, 
in a role that she first played two summers ago at the W estport Country 
Playhouse. The reasons for her great success in the hallowed halls of the Old 
Vic in London are evident from these pictures. Broadway sees the play 
under the auspices of Gilbert Miller and Helen Hayes. 
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Unwritten Plays 


Broadway in Review 


EDITH J. R. ISAACS 


T. BARDS who were the ancestors of our playwrights had only 
the magic of the story-teller’s art with which to compel the at- 
tention of their audience. The modern playwright has far more than 
that: he has the actor, the director and designer as collaborators. They 
can do much to help a playwright point his moral and adorn his tale. 
But there is one thing that none of them can do, nor all of them to- 
gether: they cannot take the place of the playwright as story-teller; 
they cannot tell his story for him. An actor who studies a role with the 
earnestness and devotion of Nazimova, for example, may, by the time 
he comes to performance, know more about a character — his back- 
ground, motives, speech and gesture — than the playwright himself 
does. He may clarify the character’s action and emotion beyond the 
point at which the playwright leaves them, throwing light even upon 
the secrets of the mind and spirit, as a designer, by his talent, may 
make luminous the scene of even the grimmest play. An actor may 
hide a story’s inherent weakness by the power of his own presence, or 
a director by shifting the emphasis from story to character. All of these 
things can help immeasurably to thicken up the weave of a thin tale 
or to better a poor play, but they will not tell the story a playwright 
fails to tell. Nothing can do that but another dramatic imagination 
playing upon the same material as, for example, Shakespeare’s 
imagination played on Hollinshed. 

There seems to have been a minor epidemic of untold or inade- 
quately told stories in the theatre this month, dulling considerably the 
edge of the autumn’s offerings, sending several promising productions 
to the storehouse, and leaving on the heights of success such a gay 
trifle, told for all the little there is in it, as Tovarich, and such a 
bright, light tale as Stage Door. 

Tovarich —as by this time almost everybody knows (since the 
play was a Paris success for a long season and a London ‘smash hit’ 
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for as long again) — is the story of a Russian Grand Duchess and her 
princely husband who run completely out of funds in Paris (except for 
a detail of four billion francs which the prince holds in trust for the 
fallen Czar), and who enter into dorrestic service as maid and butler 
to a banking family whose manners are no more aristocratic than their 
family tree. Nobody has ever suggested that the story of Tovarich was 
original, although the fact that it makes the Grand Duchess (a former 
lady-in-waiting to the Czarina) and the Prince, her husband, (a 
former chamberlain of the Czar) excellent servants instead of incom- 
petents, is a note of invention that might, in this leftist day, be cred- 
ited to the author, Jacques Deval. Nobody would think of calling 
Tovarich important, even in its minor way as comedy of situation. 
But it has a straight, jolly story, neatly told by a skilled craftsman, 
and when it is well played, as it has had the good fortune to be 
wherever it went, it offers very pleasurable entertainment. 

The experience of watching Marta Abba as the Grand Duchess 
Tatiana Petrovna has in it, if you enjoy watching a talented and 
soundly-trained actress at work, something of the element of illumina- 
tion. You hear actors talk of the /ift needed to give their playing in 
comedy the right gay feeling, or of the impetus their comic spirit gets 
from taking their gestures high, but, although in a general way you 
can sense what they mean, there does not seem to be any factual real- 
ity about it as you watch them. When you see Marta Abba in Tovarich 
you get the point at once. In this Grand Duchess, a woman of real 
pride and dignity who has lived through a tragic experience and is 
now caught in the web of its comic antithesis, you can, if your senses 
are keen, see the change from Duchess to maid and back again, not 
only in the words that Marta Abba speaks or the tones in which she 
speaks them or the gestures with which she accompanies them, but 
in the lift that comes from her heels straight up through her spine to 
the tips of her ears in the gay moments, and the little droop that al- 
ters, not quite imperceptibly, the line of the shoulders when the mem- 
ory of nobler days intrudes upon a drab immediacy. It is expert 
playing from within outward, and a joy to watch. Perhaps a varied 
experience in representing Pirandello’s dramatic riddles through action 
has given the actress her security. 

Marta Abba’s acting method is so definite and full of distinguish- 
ing marks that it is even more surprising and quite as pleasant to see 
John Halliday, trained in so different a school, accept the pattern and 
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TOVARICH offers no material of world-shaking interest, although it has a 





strong international flavor — being an American adaptation from the 
French, a previous success in twenty-four of the world’s cities, and a star- 
ring vehicle for a celebrated Italian actress in a Russian role. It shows Marta 
Abba and John Halliday as comedians of the first order and is guaranteed 
to put any audience immediately into the best possible humor. 
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HENRY HULL is a capable and lifelike Edgar Allan Poe in Sophie Tread- 


well’s new play about the poet, P/umes in the Dust. 
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match it. Playing Prince Mikail Alexandrovitch Ouratieff is probably 
not the height of an actor’s ambition — certainly not so competent 
an actor as Mr. Halliday. But playing it as gaily and as steadily as 
he does is an achievement not to be sneezed at. He is as good a Prince 
as he is a butler and a fencer. The rest of the cast are satisfactory, and 
Robert Sherwood, who adapted Tovarich for the English stage, has 
done his job well too. So there the little comedy stands, at the top of 
the month’s list of the plays that do well what they undertake to do. 

The story that George Kaufman and Edna Ferber tell glibly in 
Stage Door is even slighter than that of Tovarich. It can all be told in 
one sentence. Terry Randall, a pretty stage-struck girl from the 
middle west, talented, living in a sort of sublimated boarding-house 
for would-be actresses, gets an opportunity to go into the movies, 
refuses it for love of the theatre, gets a second chance, refuses it, 
and finally gets a leading part and a loving husband at the same mo- 
ment. There is literally no more main story than that in Stage Door. 
If you value a story by weight, you may think that the two experi- 
enced journalist-playwrights responsible for this one are giving you 
short measure, but the point to note is that from the first curtain-rise 
they never promise you more than you get. The subject-matter might 
well lend itself to more serious pretensions, but that is another point. 
Stage Door never assumes to be more than a shiny, rather too shiny, 
picture of the struggle talented and good-looking young actresses have 
to keep out of the movies and to get into the legitimate theatre. There 
are plenty of incidents to broaden the main theme, some of them 
amusing, some only useful, including the obvious and unkindly photo- 
graphic episode concerned with the left-wing playwright who writes 
and fights for the masses while he is poor and unsuccessful, and goes 
off to Hollywood and a high hat at the first opportunity. There are 
almost a score of subsidiary stories concerned with the other girls at 
the Footlights Club. The actors like these bit parts; you can tell it 
from their vigorous handling. Some of them are burlesque and out of 
key, but most of them represent character and event closely observed 
and clearly portrayed. 

Stage Door could easily be played without the majority of these 
episodes. It could be whittled down to one act, or perhaps to an hour’s 
play. But that would not fill the allotted time which commerce de- 
mands in return for the price of a theatre ticket, nor would it give 
Margaret Sullavan full opportunity for the display of her fresh and 
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charming talent. Certainly the films have not spoiled this young 
player. On the contrary they, or the years she has spent with them, 
have set free in her a delightful rhythm of movement and a certain 
radiance that belongs to the natural stage actor. There was something 
about Terry Randall’s struggle for an ideal, as Margaret Sullavan 
portrayed it, that covered up many of the play’s defects, and that 
made you want to forget how tired and out of control her expressive 
voice was. Kaufman’s direction is always smooth, finished, rich — but 
not too rich — in detail. If there was more than the usual padding to 
Stage Door there was still enough accomplishment in playwriting, sup- 
plemented by good acting, to make the play seem better than many 
better plays, and to place it next to Tovarich on the list of unambitious 
but successful offerings. 

Robert Turney’s long-awaited, much-heralded Daughters of Atreus 
was perhaps the month’s most dismal failure in story-telling, a com- 
plete mishandling of the magnificent tragedy of the house of Agamem- 
non told as a single tale, from the sacrifice of Iphegéneia to the murder 
of Klytaimnestra (the spellings and accents are Mr. Turney’s). There 
has seldom been a production more inharmonious in every way. No 
two parts hung together. The setting was in one mood, the costumes 
in another, each good in its way, neither related to the tone of the 
tragedy as Turney tried to establish it, with a classic background 
and a modern motivation. The casting was inconceivably and inex- 
cusably inept; the acting represented every known method, and lack 
of method in every form. The direction was unfocussed and unstable. 
It seems obvious that there could not be so much error without one 
fundamental cause, and a study of the play in its printed form leaves 
no doubt that the cause is to be found quite simply in the lack of the 
playwright’s ability to handle a work of this magnitude. 

The idea of making the Agamemnon-Iphegenia-Electra-Orestes 
story into one play is humanly interesting and dramatically sound. 
But the story belongs where it has lived for so long — on the heights 
of poetry, a tale of great power, great wrong and tragic penance. 
It is so proportioned that it can be handled only on that scale, a 
limitation that makes it exceptionally difficult to refigure the char- 
acters, making them as small and as human as ourselves. It is a job 
to make a master poet-dramatist hesitate, and Robert Turney, from 
the evidence his writing gives, has only his pretensions to fit him for 
the task. He has written the play in a kind of measured prose, with 
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plenty of forced phrasings and word-inversions. He probably assumed 
this form to have the qualities of poetry. Actually it is only insincere, 
stilted, unreadable prose. The actors (American as well as Russian 
and German) have been blamed severely because the audience could 
not understand half they said. But read such fragments of the script 
as these, and it is easy to see why actors found it difficult to speak the 
lines, as well as why the director could not find a single pattern for his 
movement or the designer a unity for his work: 


‘ELEKTRA: These weary years. He will not come. How much the sea has 
taken from me, and returned me nothing — nothing. Oh, that I were deep 
in the grave or that the wide waters of the sea held my body! Oh, that I lay 


at peace among the swift forms and transparent shadows at the bottom of 
the sea!’ 


‘KLYTEMNAISTRA: The deeds of others have made desolate my life. 
POLYMNIA: Cast out this hate you nurse. It is a poisonous weed that, fed 


upon, distorts all things. Believe me, if you learn to love instead, then peace 
will fill your heart. 


KLYTEMNAISTRA: Love comes not easy to the house of Atreus. I think the 
fountain source of all its life is hate. Hate stronger than love, hate stronger 
than fear, hate stronger than death or life. We draw it from the air, our 
mother’s breast, the sun, the stars. 


POLYMNIA: O child! Those who in the madhouse of their own emotions dwell 
go mad at last. Learn to bear those things you cannot mend.’ 


It is such vain failures as this of Daughters of Atreus that strew the 
road to a poets’ theatre with wreckage and make it so desperately hard 
for the few real theatre poets to travel. We would not have much of a 
theatre, it is true, if none of our theatre men had an ambition that 
soared higher than Jacques Deval’s or George Kaufman’s, and if a 
dramatist’s reach did not sometimes exceed his grasp. But a man who 
is experienced neither as playwright nor as poet should be able to meas- 
ure his own capacities to some extent — enough to know what is 
entirely beyond his range. 

It is a far lesser fault of which the authors of 4nd Stars Remain, 
Swing Your Lady! and Iron Men stand accused, although muddling a 
good story, or not knowing what your story is when you have it under 
your fingers, should in any case be accounted more than misdemeanor. 
Julius J. and Philip G. Epstein are the authors of 4nd Stars Remain, 
in which the Theatre Guild presents Clifton Webb and Helen Gahagan. 
The first scene shows the home-coming of a young, intelligent, well- 
bred banker’s wife just out of prison after serving five months for 
some irregularity in connection with the failure of her husband’s bank 
for which he was actually responsible. The husband had committed 
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suicide; the young wife had faced the penance. That seems hardly the 
right beginning for a wise-cracking comedy about the bad manners 
and bad thinking prevalent in the upper classes today, even if it does 
end with the conversion of the wife (and of the lounge-loving, witty, 
idle friend of the family who acts as chorus) to nobler social ideals, 
Helen Gahagan did what she could with the part of the wife, written 
in two keys at once, and Clifton Webb as Overton Morrell showed, 
wonderfully, against this empty background, how an actor-dancer with 
a full technical equipment for comedy can build a believable character 
out of a handful of vacuous lines. He also shows how helpless an actor 
is to make a play without a playwright’s cooperation. 

Swing Your Lady! is the work of Kenyon Nicholson and Charles 
Robinson, who made Broadway rafters ring with the ribald humor of 
Sailor, Beware! two or three years ago. They have a better story here 
than there, one brimming over with farcical possibilities, which gives 
them little excuse for not using it for its full, foolish worth. Joe Skopa- 
poulos (John Alexander), recently discovered in a fruit shop in Passaic, 
is an enormous creature more like a baboon than a man, who has a 
certain capacity as a wrestler. He has not sufficient sense to keep 
himself going or enough energy to keep himself fit, however, and hangs 
a heavy load on the shoulders of the gullible souls who undertake to 
act as his promoter and trainer. Out in the Ozarks they are becalmed, 
with no engagements ahead and not enough money to enable them to 
pay their hotel bill and go on in search of opportunity. At the crucial 
moment, the promoter, who has been scouting, comes back with a 
bout arranged — a match (he confesses secretly to his friends, but not 
to the fighter) with a woman blacksmith who has never fought any- 
thing but her anvil before, but who has a strong right arm and such a 
fighting hunger for a new ‘suit’ of bedroom furniture that she is willing 
to risk the rigors of the ring to get it. Unfortunately Sadie the Black- 
smith and Joe the Fighter meet too soon and find a favor in each 
other’s eyes that is not helpful to the fighting spirit. Surely such a 
situation is good material for a farcical love story. Hope Emerson as 
Sadie Horn, the blacksmith, gives only meagre assistance to the play- 
wrights, but John Alexander gives everything, and Joe Laurie, Jr., as 
the fight promoter, does all that a promoter can to pep the story up. 
When you remember how very funny the funny moments in the play 
are, it seems difficult to reconcile them with the memory of the long 
dull stretches when nothing whatever happened. A little storytelling 
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CLIFTON WEBB 


Most of the humor and interest in the Theatre Guild’s initial production of 
the year, 4nd Stars Remain, arise from the character engagingly portrayed 
by Clifton Webb, until now more familiar to the musical comedy stage. As 
the lazy, witty family-friend, the actor takes full advantage of the ironic and 
humorous opportunities offered to him alone by the script. 











Alfredo Valente 





JOHNNIE JOHNSON, the Group Theatre’s first production of the year and 
first attempt at a work with music, is by a new pair of collaborators: Paul 
Green, who wrote the story of how the horrors of war affect a simple-minded 
young soldier; and Kurt Weill, who composed the score. Russell Collins, a 
veteran member of the Group, plays the title role. 
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invention, it seems, would have helped the authors so much, and the 
lack of it is aggravating, for a good farce can bolster flagging spirits in 
a too-weary world. 

Iron Men, by Francis Gallagher, produced and staged by Norman 
Bel Geddes, came and went in less time than it must have taken to 
build the set for it. It is easy to see what attracted Mr. Geddes to the 
work, for what he sees first is always the author’s idea, then that idea 
as he (Geddes) can express it in action and movement. Unfortunately 
he does not always give adequate regard to whether the author has 
expressed his own idea in dialogue and situation. Jron Men purports 
to tell the story of a group of steel workers, the best gang in their field, 
working sixty stories or more up on the frame of a great New York 
structure. The leader of the crew, the protagonist of the play, is Andy, 
a workman, proud of his job, proud of his men, unafraid of danger, 
a realistic visionary, ambitious and demanding. When this job is done 
there is a new one promised to Andy and his crew, an enormous bridge 
that will be a final test of their skill. But Nils, the best man in Andy’s 
crew and his oldest friend, has married recently and promised his 
young wife to leave the dangerous work when this building is com- 
pleted. That is the first threatened break in the chain. Kid, the young- 
est and most hopeful member of the crew, makes a careless misstep 
and falls sixty stories through the well Andy proudly left uncovered. 
This is the beginning of the end, which comes, too bitterly, too soon. 

Iron Men shifts its scene back and forth from the growing steel 
structure high in the air to the saloon across the street where the men 
go before the day’s work begins for a drink to warm them up, and 
where they hang out with girls after the day’s work is over. But in 
spite of half a dozen violent incidents, the play itself remains unwrit- 
ten; the dialogue is repetitive and static; what happens to the charac- 
ters is all imposed upon them arbitrarily. 

Iron Men is essentially not melodrama but a drama of human rela- 
tions, the story of a conflict between a working man to whom work (and 
power over the materials of work, men and steel) is all of life, its 
own fullness and reward, and other men to whom work is only a means 
to the fullness of life (although it has its own pleasures of accomplish- 
ment, association and remuneration). Unlike the other untold stories 
of the month, the plot of Jron Men was all at hand, and so were the 
settings and the characters and, more remarkably, the actors. For 
to such old hands as John F. Hamilton as Mustard, the worker who 
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has dropped out of line, Harold Moffet as Nils and Richard Taber as 
Scratch, two of the best men in the crew, there was added, to play the 
part of Andy, an actor perfectly equipped for the role, not by his long 
experience as a steel worker (a job from which he is said to have 
stepped directly to the rehearsal room) but by some inborn adequacy 
and completion of presence and technical endowment. William Haade’s 
playing of Andy was no stunt performance, no lucky casting to type. 
Only a born actor could know so well how to lift those wooden beams 
and fit them in a way to make you believe they were made of steel, 
to walk securely along the narrow ledges of that towering frame and 
make you feel the distance under it, to make his voice vary its volume 
so that it should seem to carry down to the workers far below, or just 
across to the next man. Word by word, his speeches reached the audi- 
ence; feeling by feeling, his pride and affection, his defiance and jeal- 
ousy, carried across the footlights. If working with steel can give an 
actor such vitality and assurance, it might be as well to hire out some 
hundreds of those who take their profession too softly and too lightly. 
The dramatic possibilities of Iron Men are too good to be wasted on a 
storehouse. Mr. Gallagher should let someone else write the play he 
has conceived — it would well stand redoing, with William Haade. 

A novelist who collaborates in making a play from his own story, 
as Sinclair Lewis did (with John C. Moffitt) for the stage script of 
It Can’t Happen Here, accepts the responsibility for what happens. 
With most novels one may fairly assume that when the author is 
willing to invade a work of his own creation to make of it an inferior 
work in another form, he is doing it for one of two motives — for per- 
sonal publicity or for money. The material of [¢ Can’t Happen Here, 
and Mr. Lewis’ regard for the material, make that assumption im- 
possible. The novel was written with the clear purpose of showing the 
dangers of dictatorship, and the author’s urge to put the same mate- 
rial in the form of a play for national presentation obviously arose 
from the desire to present it directly, visually as well as verbally, to as 
large an audienceas possible, as soon as possible. When the curtain went 
down on the first New York performance of [t Can’t Happen Here, un- 
der the auspices of the Federal Theatre, the audience clamored for a 
speech by the author, and Sinclair Lewis, coming to the centre of the 
stage, took out his watch, looked at it and said, ‘I have been making a 
speech since ten minutes of nine.’ That was an accurate description 
of what Mr. Lewis had done. And there was more to do. 
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It Can't Happen Here, as a play, is a two-hour speech by a man who 
feels deeply, movingly, on the subject of the spirit of armed reaction 
which he feels crawling up over American hills and down into Ameri- 
can valleys, while good Americans keep their backs turned and see 
only the sunrise and sunset. Since most people lack visual imagination, 
the tenets of Mr. Lewis’ terrifying prophecy should be clearer on the 
stage than to most readers of the same words. Moreover, you can put 
down a newspaper if what you see in type is too unpleasant to read; 
you can turn off the radio if what you hear on the air does not suit 
your mood or your desire. But you cannot stop an actor midway in the 
presentation of a scene of growing bigotry and ruthlessness, humilia- 
tion and defeat. You must listen to him and, if, he can make you be- 
lieve what you hear, your faith in what he says is secured. Securing 
that faith is, of course, the task of the playwright and the player, a 
task that implies having the situation so clear, the characters so real, 
the dialogue so convincing, the action so logical and compelling, that 
no one can deny the truth of the conclusions. It Can’t Happen Here 
was not effectively enough dramatized or acted to fulfil its mission of 
arousing general public sentiment, but it was a worthy attempt in a 
good cause. There were certain difficulties inherent in transposing the 
form of this particular novel into play form. There were others in- 
herent in the handling of the script, its hurried rehearsals, with scenes 
added to and taken away as the work progressed. The overemphasis 
on getting the thing done undoubtedly affected the quality of the 
thing as done. Moreover, the play, in order to represent American life 
and thought in the many forms in which they cross a small Vermont 
town, must present a large, full canvas of realistic characters. And the 
Federal Theatre, with its players drawn largely from actors on relief, 
has not the talent necessary for such varied and creative performance, 
although some of the actors — notably the older ones in the Adelphi 
Theatre cast — did creditable work. The farther away you get from 
the presentation of It Can’t Happen Here, the more you realize what 
a stirring play might have been made of it with the right time and the 
right talent devoted to the task. 


Other New Plays Edward Reed 


MUCH OF the material for the other plays in the month’s output re- 
mained in the dramatists’ notebooks. Certainly these themes are 
adequate frameworks for stimulating drama: the despicable role 
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played by armament-makers in promoting and prolonging war; the 
problem of an educated young Negro progressing in his profession by 
what seems to him the only possible method, passing as white; the 
tempestuous life and love of Henri Gaudier, the sculptor, and Sophie 
Brzeska. Rousing melodrama, good drama, these might have become. 

In Ten Million Ghosts, Sidney Kingsley, who has shown himself to 
possess dramatic instinct and a visual sense of his own script, presents 
banality of situation, wooden dialogue, preachment rather than per- 
suasion — faults that Men in White and Dead End hinted at but 
avoided sufficiently to bring them artistic and commercial success. 
As a medium for the author’s rage at the dangerous power exerted by 
munitions manufacturers, Ten Million Ghosts starts with a factual and 
dramatic foundation. The Universe Forges, owned by two brothers — 
one French, the other a naturalized German — lie on the border be- 
tween France and Germany. As the World War starts, an agreement 
between the two governments gives protection to the mines and 
throughout the duration of hostilities they run at full speed, with 
orders never given to destroy them. Concurrent with this main plot 
is the love story of the daughter of one of the owners and a young 
Frenchman, whose idealistic and futile attempt, against orders, to 
bombard the German side of the mines ends in death. Theatrical dy- 
namite is latent in this episode from War annals, but Ten Million 
Ghosts does not touch it off. The impressiveness of the physical pro- 
duction — the first scene an onslaught of singing anvils, resounding 
torges; between-scenes an array of stereopticon slides projected on the 
curtain — throws the script all the more into a light it is unable to 
withstand. Some strange miscasting and a good deal of poor acting 
(partly because of the puppet quality of the characters) must be re- 
grettably added to a weight that overbalanced the obvious sincerity 
behind the writing and the production. 

One facet of the Negro problem today is presented succinctly in 
an introductory statement on the program for White Man: ‘It is un- 
officially estimated that every year from 5,000 to 20,000 Negroes pass 
permanently into the white population of the United States.’ Samson 
Raphaelson’s protagonist, Paul Grimm, passes as white for two rea- 
sons: he loves a white woman (and marries her without telling her of 
his Negro blood), and he believes that success as an architect can be 
his only in a white world. Inevitably discovery comes and in the end 
Paul is rejected by both whites and colored. Unhappily, as written 
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RED, HOT AND BLUE! 

Produced by Vinton Freedley, who has given New York such pleasant mem- 
ories as Oh, Kay!, Lady, Be Good! and. dnything Goes, this new musical com- 
edy, with a Cole Porter score, finds Jimmy Durante at his funniest and Ethel 
Merm an flourishing mighti ily with her own distinctive brand of singing and 
comedy. Donald Oenslager did the gay and clever settings. Although he is 
Broadw ay’s busiest designer this fall he has found time as well to publish a 
book, Scenery Then and Now (W. W. Norton), and to arrange an exhibition 
of his work, opening December gth, at the Marie Sterner Gallery. 











Lucas-Pritchard 





ONSTAGE MECHANICS: A building and a cannon, in process of construc- 
tion. Most of the action of /ron Men took place on the girders of an incom- 
plete structure that Norman Bel Geddes designed ingeniously. For the first 
scene of Ten Million Ghosts Donald Oenslager evoked the atmosphere of a 


large forge at work on its malicious weapons of war. 
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and played, the character fails to create the necessary sympathy that 
would point the inherent tragedy of his plight. White Man’s disappear- 
ance from the boards after six performances was justified by its 
inadequacies in writing and acting. 

Difficult though it is to make real on the stage the geniuses of 
this world, Gordon Daviot fails in The Laughing Woman to do even as 
much as any journeyman playwright might be expected to accomplish 
in dramatizing the artistic temperament. Based on the careers of 
Henri Gaudier and Sophie Brzeska, The Laughing Woman seems to 
choose from the lives of these flaming talents the pettiest and dullest 
incidents. Miss Daviot’s two characters are little people; that they 
could be fit candidates for the company of superior artists is impossible 
to conceive. As the sculptor, Tonio Selwart acted pleasantly but was 
able to evoke no conception of real character from the material Miss 
Daviot offered; Helen Menken as the woman was tense as a tightrope 
walker, and as nerve-wracking to watch — an incomprehensible per- 
formance. The Laughing Woman remains in memory only as another 
unrealized possibility. 

Sweet River, George Abbott’s free adaptation and lavish produc- 
tion of Uncle Tom’s Cabin, falls in a category of its own. Since the 
adaptation contributed nothing to the original that would bring its 
moral or its plot closer to today, it was cause for surprise that the con- 
temporary-minded George Abbott should have bothered to redo an 
outmoded tale. But, granted his obvious right to present a quiet, un- 
burlesqued version of Tom, if he so desired, audiences might have 
found Sweet River a pleasant theatre evening if they had had time to 
discover it; for the production designed by Donald Oenslager (that 
man again) and offered by Mr. Abbott was a satisfying spectacle. 
Mr. Oenslager’s beautiful scene of the slave quarters had solidity and 
depth, and created its atmosphere with definition; his interior for 
the St. Clare home was an evocation to warm the heart of even the 
anti-antiquarian. The acting under Mr. Abbott’s direction was en- 
gagingly in the mood (particularly the Topsy of Inge Hardison, the 
Eliza of Margaret Mullen, the Eva of seven-year-old Betty Philson, 
the Gabe of Juan Hernandez). And the Negro chorus fulfilled their 
function (a function used judiciously by the director) with skill. Sweet 
River was a visually lovely, pleasantly sentimental Uncle Tom’s Cabin; 
that it was unexciting and lacked George Abbott’s expected touch of 
novelty accounts, one supposes, for its quick demise. 
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The Scene in Europe 


London Opening 
ASHLEY DUKES 


— BEGINNING of the London season should be described as 
normal. That is to say, the season is barely a month old when the 
dramatic reviewers with one accord declare that they have never in 
their lives seen such a succession of bad plays; and the news editors 
begin printing lists of failures including the number of nights they ran 
and the estimated sums of money lost in presenting them. Failure is 
evidently news. When a musical piece on which a hundred thousand 
dollars had been spent actually opened, there was some disappoint- 
ment, for large crowds had assembled outside the theatre in the hope 
of seeing the first-night audience turned away. Everybody seems to 
forget that the same drama of success and failure, with failure pre- 
dominant, has been played at the beginning of every season for years 
past. 

And nobody seems concerned with the reason for it all. Many 
different reasons are given, as for example that we have not enough 
actor-managers; that the outside people who have gone into theatrical 
production attach too much importance to ‘stars’; that the screen 
companies use the stage unskilfully as their own shop-window; that 
leading actresses are allowed to read and choose their plays, instead of 
being given parts and told to play them; that individual playhouses 
fail to sustain an individual policy; and so on. There is good sense in 
most of these criticisms from the trade point of view. Their weakness 
is that they do not touch the question of the writer for the theatre and 
his impulse. In what other trade or industry would the best minds 
devote themselves to an obsolete process? What creative writer would 
wish to concern himself with the decadent stage as we know it? 

After all, the writer counts. He has given us the lifelike form that 
now dominates everything in drama, from the architecture of theatres 
to the minutest detail of stage furnishing. And having given it, he 
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withholds further inspiration from the organism he has created. The 
lifelike theatre has today no dramatists. Able writers perhaps, in- 
genious men who can make the lifelike form available for every sort of 
sensation; but no dramatists. That negative fact is the reason for all 
our positive disorders. 

In London it is possible to point to a group of plays, relics of last 
season’s effort, which continue their course with a vigor denied to the 
newer offerings. They are After October (Rodney Ackland), Night 
Must Fall (Emlyn Williams), Anthony and Anna (St. John Ervine), 
and Call It a Day (Dodie Smith). Decidedly they have more right of 
survival than their younger competitors in Mademoiselle (Jacques 
Deval, directed by Noel Coward) or Laughter in Court (Hugh Mills, 
produced by C. B. Cochran), to name the only apparent residue among 
non-musical plays of the score already seen since September. Our 
stage goes from bad to worse when it takes seriously the work of a 
pure boulevardian like Deval, even with three good English actresses 
to support it. And Cochran’s autumnal comedy makes one blush for 
youth — assuming that its author is under thirty-five. The rest of the 
modern pieces, new and old, are occupied with crime or sensation. 

To this plain incapacity of the modern play to interpret modern 
life in terms of the stage, the musical and revue stage opposes a cheer- 
ful alternative. Careless Rapture at Drury Lane fits the definition of 
melodrama as ‘a farrago of improbable incident and startling situa- 
tion, connected by song and dance’; but it is appealing and even 
touching because Ivor Novello believes in it all, and reconstructs on 
the immense scene of a museum-playhouse something traditional that 
does not depend on stage machinery alone. I was at first disappointed 
that only one Chinese earthquake should take place in this play, in- 
stead of the customary horse races, fires and shipwrecks. In time, 
however, the direction asserts itself and one can take the entertain- 
ment for what it is, a highly efficient piece of English absurdity that 
belongs to the category of English pantomime and would not be 
understood or even tolerated in any other country of the world. Here, 
thanks to Dorothy Dickson and Ivor Novello himself, is a deserved 
and innocent success standing out among the more pretentious and 
sophisticated failures. What Leontine Sagan was doing in this galley 
as director it is difficult to imagine; she must have believed in it too. 

Musical plays on the scale of The Two Bouquets (Ambassadors 
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Theatre; authors Eleanor and Herbert Farjeon) are very welcome, for 
they are in their nature bound to depend on wit and style rathe~ than 
display. Farjeon is already the chief author of a revue, Spread It 
Abroad, which has had a lively career of months. The Ambassadors 
play does for a tale of the Victorian period what the Lyric, Hammer- 
smith, used to do for the Beggar’s Opera and Restoration comedy; that 
is to say, it gives an impression of parodying theatre itself as well as 
the immediate subject. For once, the problem of good singing with a 
small orchestra and next to no chorus is neatly solved. 

Otherwise the new season looks for its interest almost wholly to the 
fringe of entertainment outside the West End. Nancy Price’s enter- 
prise at the Little Theatre contrives to be physically in the West End 
area and essentially outside it; and here she presents The Insect Play 
by the brothers Capek, which wears pretty well after fifteen years of 
life and has a satirical value for Europe at the present moment. Her 
next play is to be a dramatic history of Jane Shore, by Clifford Bax. 

But the real fringe for the larger public is of course represented by 
the Old Vic, to which Tyrone Guthrie comes as this season’s director. 
He has questions of policy as well as artistic direction to consider, for 
the old system of giving plays (mostly Shakespeare) for runs limited 
to two or three weeks has broken down in practice, and the manage- 
ment have decided to proportion the length of run as far as possible to 
the appeal as measured by the box-office. Any theatre other than the 
Old Vic would find dangerous temptations in this course, but it seems 
to be the right one unless the Vic can devise a system of real repertory 
and change its bill three or four times a week, making a new produc- 
tion monthly and adjusting the number of performances of each play 
to public demand. It has never been quite satisfactorily explained why 
this can be done in England with opera (as it is done week after week 
at Sadler’s Wells) but not with plays. If the scenic equipment is as 
simple as it was in Love’s Labour’s Lost, the opening play of the Old 
Vic in the present season, then there can be no physical obstacle in the 
way. Admittedly the one thing to avoid is a run limited say to three 
weeks, in which the houses of the second and third weeks are destined 
to be empty. A single week may be too long for many plays. I should 
have thought a single week would be the extreme limit for Love’s 
Labour’s Lost, which had excellent notices for Guthrie’s lively produc- 
tion, but was met with the usual indifference shown by the public to 
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the minor plays of Shakespeare. There is, alas, no doubt of the 
minority of this one, and the most handsome presentation could never 
make it acceptable for more than a few nights. But if these few nights 
could have been spread over the whole autumn, with one performance 
weekly or fortnightly, I believe the houses would have been full. 

The Old Vic must be the more tempted to make itself a long-run 
theatre, because of the success of Ruth Gordon in Wycherley’s The 
Country Wife. This old comedy almost uncut, with all its original 
poxiness of language and bawdiness of theme, owes everything to the 
attack of the American actress. Performances of this quality are rare, 
and London will always rally to them when they are to be seen. This 
is not to say that a revival of Wycherley will do the Old Vic any 
permanent good — rather the contrary. It is not forgotten that this 
playhouse is a public charity, registered as such for purposes of educa- 
tion, and exempted for the same reason from Entertainments Duty, 
which is levied at sixteen per cent of the receipts on all other plays in 
London. It will not be long before those of us who are presenting 
better plays by living writers enquire why the Old Vic should be 
allowed to give Wycherley free of tax. But I promise, as an admirer of 
this particular comedy, not to take the first step in embarrassing the 
officers of Customs and Excise. 

Anmer Hall’s Westminster Theatre, which announces a season of 
distinguished plays for the winter season, must be another house that 
finds difficulty in adjusting dramatic supply and demand. Turgenev’s 
A Month in the Country, with which it opens, is a very characteristic 
collector’s piece which should be in any permanent repertory of 
modern European drama. One could name half a dozen such plays in 
the literature of the past century, which every producer of taste is 
tempted to put before the public. I should judge that about a thou- 
sand Londoners a month would pay to see this one, if the dates of its 
performances were sufficiently advertised and far enough apart. To 
expect it to fill any theatre nightly, just because it is a play of delight- 
ful pattern, seems to be a miscalculation of all chances; and one could 
wish it were proved otherwise. However kindly the Press, and however 
limited the season, the collector’s piece must find the ultimate limita- 
tion in its own audience. I do not see what can be done to remedy this 
state of affairs, short of establishing a real repertory theatre in Lon- 
don, which has never had one since Charles Frohman’s season at the 
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Duke of York’s twenty-five years ago. It is often said that the con. 
struction of London stages makes it impossible to carry more than, 
at the most, two productions a week; but this I should seriously 
doubt. Any experiment in the nightly change of bill would in the long 
run be more economical than the present system favored by our more 
adventurous houses, that of performing each play for a limited run. 
The purely trade theatre can at least make one of its long-run suc- 
cesses pay for half a dozen failures; but the limited run can never do 
more than pay its pruduction costs and may lose heavily. 

This is written just before the opening of Antony and Cleopatra, 
directed by Komisarjevsky, in which Eugenie Leontovich is to appear. 
T. S. Eliot’s Murder in the Cathedral continues its run at the Mercury, 
interrupted since the summer, but will eventually give place to Archi- 
bald MacLeish’s Panic, the first American verse-play seen in London. 
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STILL LIFE; RED PEPPERS 
FROM TONIGHT AT 8:30 


ONE-ACT PLAYS 


BY NOEL COWARD 





Two of the nine plays by Noel Coward that 
John C. Wilson is offering in a series of three 
programs of three plays each. Sti// Life is a 
serious drama; Red Peppers finds the stars, 
Noel Coward and Gertrude Lawrence, as a pair 
of cockney variety hoofers. 





LOUIS JOUVET as The Padre in La Kermesse Heroique, the French film di- 
rected by Jacques Feyder that won two European prizes and has given an 
auspicious start to New York’s latest ‘little cinema’, the Filmarte. 
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The Profession of the Producer, I 


LOUIS JOUVET 


Although the form of the theatre has stood with little change through 
the centuries, there have been almost constant alterations within 
the form which differentiate the theatres of different ages and those 
of different countries. The distinctions are often expressed by 
varying uses of the same word. ‘Le directeur’, whom Fouvet dis- 
cusses in this article, is not the man we in America call ‘the direc- 
tor’, but is, in the French theatre, the closest approximation to 
what ‘the producer’ is in the American theatre. However the 
French ‘directeur’ is, generally speaking, the head of a perma- 
nent institution, while our producers, also generally speaking, are 
concerned with the production of individual plays, which marks a 
fundamental difference between them. The confusion of terms is 
not limited to France and the United States but extends to practi- 
cally every country. Even in England, to take one more example, 
the man who directs a production is called ‘the producer’ and the 
one who presents it (our producer) is termed ‘director’. In trans- 
lating this article, the French terms have been made to conform as 
nearly as possible to the American usage, and the unavoidable in- 
consistencies do not detract from the universality of Fouvet’s theory 
of the producer's place in the theatre hierarchy. — Editors’ Note 


ESPISED and abused, praised and courted, condemned to pursue 
D success and to be always on the watch for money, honored or 
vilified according to his profits, the producer in France is the most 
complete object of scorn and pity in society today. He may be pic- 
tured as seated between Aesthetics and Commerce, before an enor- 
mous pile of manuscripts that is unceasingly renewed, bravely seeking 
the dramatic virus and trying to be the first to contract a fever from it 
so that he may later spread the glorious, and remunerative, epidemic. 

There is no more perfect and more evident duality than his in any 
one man: he is a litterateur in publicity and a publicity-man in litera- 
ture, a banker or usurer, spendthrift or miser, according to necessity. 
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Art lover and Maecenas to his fellow-workers, he is also their cashier 
and accountant. This purveyor of public pleasures, this short-term 
poet, this director of playwriting and manager of dramatic art is, more- 
over, a payer of tribute to a multitude of stern forces — to artists’ 
unions and dramatists’ guilds, to municipal and state authorities, to 
fire departments and police, to tax-collectors and inspectors. In fact, 
there is only the Church to whom he is no longer accountable. 

He is overwhelmed with duties, obligations and prohibitions, and 
is a prey to influence and intrigue of every kind, with nothing to com- 
pensate him, to give him moral support or a sense of professional dig- 
nity. For a profession is a social function, with definite activities, 
training and apprenticeship, and on this basis the profession of today’s 
producer is not socially definable. Its historical significance has been 
lost and an equivocal figure has been created the reasons for whose 
existence lie outside the profession itself. The producer’s career today 
is, indeed, an accident in a theatrical vocation. And if, unhappily, the 
mantle falls upon a man who has not been touched by the theatre’s 
special priesthood, then it is an accident and often a catastrophe for 
the theatre. 

I do not pretend to know any formula that will explain exactly how 
the theatre, in the evolution of its three-part organism — author, ac- 
tor, audience — has engendered, developed and tolerated the supple- 
mentary and adventitious function of the producer. It is of the inter- 
play of these three elements — audience, actor and author — that 
theatre history has been made. The audience, the society of any era, 
lends to its actors and poets what the poets in turn give back to it; for 
the theatre, like all the arts, is a matter of borrowing and repaying. In 
the exchange between dramatist and audience, in the spiritual life 
wherein the dramatist gives inspiration to a community in which the 
actor is both a partner and a delegate, the producer does not appear. 
His role is only that of the intermediary who organizes the dramatic 
ceremony and unites the primary elements — audience, author, actor. 

In ancient Greece the producer, delegated by the public and the 
republic, and called the choregus, was charged with choosing the actors 
and assembling and unifying the elements of the performance, either 
at his own expense or at the expense of the state. In his direct contact 
with the people, he had his true role: he was the ‘social delegate’. 

In the Middle Ages, protected and encouraged by the Church, 
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the producer appeared as the ‘master-builder or superintendent of the 
spectacle’ in the town where the mystery was to be played, unless 
the function was given to a technician called the feinteur, charged with 
the costumes and settings and thus the ancestor of our modern designer. 

During the classical period, in the seventeenth century, when the 
king, the princes and the great lords were the patrons of the theatre, 
the producer was what the Italians call the capo comici: the head of 
the company. Most often actor and playwright at once, he represents 
here the professional producer, properly so called. 

We come almost to the time of the French Revolution before find- 
ing the name producer (directeur) used for a man who, although he is 
concerned with the theatre’s affairs, is not necessarily a man of the 
profession, and whose essential preoccupation is commerce or what 
might be called the industry of the theatre. 

History shows us that the theatre and dramatic art flourish only 
when there is some impulse or support from the community. In the 
nineteenth century the community — that is, the state — lost its in- 
terest in the theatre, and the function of the organizer was impaired 
and corrupted. The profession was invaded by an usurper. 

This is, in a few words, the history of the theatrical producer. To- 
day, producers can be classed in two groups: those whose function can 
be justified, and those whose function is unjustifiable — the authorized 
and the undesirable intermediaries; the professionals and the diiet- 
tantes; the organizers and the disorganizers. In the first class are 
those whose functions derive from their profession — that is to say, 
the actor-producer, the playwright-producer, the director-producer. 
In the second class is the producer by usurpation, who is led only by 
confused desires and by aims outside the profession, and to whom we 
shall refer by the title of passe-partout producer. 

The passe-partout producer is not really a producer at all, but he is, 
alas, the type most prevalent today. And there are a hundred and one 
ways of belonging to this category. The passe-partout producer is as 
common as the mushroom. He exercises a pernicious effect on dramatic 
life that is the more dangerous because it is so subtly concealed in the 
network of social and legal regulations that constrict the theatre. 

Yet, in a period when the basis of politics and the moral law is 
money, when everything is for money or from money, the passe-par- 
tout producer is not to be blamed too severely. He has suffered, and 
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will suffer, enough from his profession to merit a plenary indulgence, 
and his generosity, his devotion, are visible even in the welter of his 
infamy. He has principles, but does not know how to use them. To ex- 
pect a man in the whirlpool of such an industry to be a moralist is 
truly to ask too much. In spite of all the evil that has been said of him, 
and in spite of my own slanders, I am ready to absolve and pity him. 
It is not the fault of the man who keeps low company if a society which 
scorns him permits him — or obliges him — to keep that company. 

The /egitimate producer, the man whose functions are justifiable 
and whose privileges are warranted by his professional qualifications, 
may attain his position in various ways. It may come through excep- 
tional interpretive gifts which make a man a hero in the theatre, as 
when an actor becomes the head of a company. Or the position may 
be the reward of creative talent, and this is the true theatre authority 
that rightfully takes the highest place — the authority of the play- 
wright or the poet. Again it may be a sort of delegation by the public 
— that is, by the government — that makes the producer the deputy 
of society and gives him charge of the dramatic art of his times. Fi- 
nally, the position of producer may be the outgrowth of technical 
ability in the art of setting or staging a spectacle, taken over, in this 
case, by the designer-director: the craftsman. 

The actor, the playwright, or the director, when he turns producer, 
becomes a deputy of dramatic art. And it is according to the power 
conferred on him and the manner in which he exercises it that we are 
going to judge him as a producer. 


The actor-producer’s method is to take a play, read it to himself, 
give himself the leading role, and stage it in a way to exhibit himself to 
advantage. The extreme distortion of material is most characteristic of 
the actor-producer. Forty years ago, Catulle Mendés drew this por- 
trait of a great actor: 

‘Mr. X. radiates charm —that cannot be denied; tall, with 
unerring gestures, clear enunciation even when he speaks softly, he is 
vigorous as well as delightful. Nevertheless, I am uneasy about the 
plays which authors are sure to write for him; it is to be feared that 
Mr. X. will create, and maintain with success, the type of lover who 
appears not to love, the gesture on guard against ridicule, the phrase 
that leaves a part of his thought unexpressed. Two or three times Mr. 
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X. has succeeded in not being like Mr. X. He ought to try it more; he 
has shown that he can reproduce, if not feel, a sincere emotion. It 
would be well for him to renounce his affectation and try to enter into 
different characters, instead of persisting in playing Mr. X., a charac- 
terization which could be imitated in every small town.’ 

With a great actor as producer, the casting of a play, that first 
translation of the playwright’s thought — so important and so deci- 
sive — becomes, like most translations, a manifest betrayal. In fact, a 
great actor can only be a producer if his talent is neither exclusively of 
one category nor too expansive and exuberant, so that he will not con- 
strain playwrights to become his custom-tailors or the makers of in- 
struments for his talent. In this guise the playwright is no more than a 
mechanic turning out trapezes for sentimental acrobatics or back- 
grounds for fireworks. Burdened with duties of little or no importance 
to his art, he is reduced to the role of jobber and the miracle of dra- 
matic creation is no more than cookery, menaced, as cookery might be, 
by curdling or chilling. 

All this can be proved by looking at the careers of great actors or 
celebrated actresses who were producers. 

The celebrity, for example, of Virginie Déjazet cannot be denied, 
and I do not pretend to ignore the vitality of the theatre that she 
founded; but it would be very hard, without enumerating all the plays 
she performed, to find among them any work remembered by pos- 
terity or one that would tempt a reader today. 

In spite of her prestige, Sarah Bernhardt herself, after leaving the 
Comédie-Frangaise in order to exploit her genius, availed herself, with 
rare exceptions, only of inferior writers. Haunted by her own personal- 
ity, the producer and her playwrights simply tried to revive, for her 
profit and theirs, all the heroines provided by history and legend. But 
whether it was Gismonda, Izéil, Adrienne Lecouvreur, The Sorceress, 
Delilah, Saint Theresa or Joan of Arc, Cleopatra or Theodora, the 
Courtesan of Corinth or Francesca da Rimini, it was not enough to 
change the label; the characters were all alike except for variations in 
the actress’ playing, and the heroine always remained Sarah Bern- 
hardt. 

Maurice de Faramond, a playwright who was the victim of this 
inflation of personality, left a rather biting posthumous comedy called 
Pandolphe and Chichilla, or The Trust of the Ideal. In it he shows a great 
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actor and a great actress, both theatrical producers, in their relations 
with the playwright. The man never played any parts but Francis the 
First, Charlemagne, Cyrus, Hannibal, Napoleon, Washington or the 
Negus. The woman was always the priestess of the most lofty ideals, 
the armor-bearer of ostentatious sentiments or fiery passions, the arch- 
vestal. The playwright (called La Balue by de Faramond), in order to 
get his manuscript accepted, plays on the vanity of the actors, impress- 
ing on them the importance or the length of the roles, offering to each 
one the parts of Louis XIV and Lavalliére without regard to the sex of 
his characters. 

The Trust of the Ideal is terminated when the actor-producer re- 
fuses a play by La Balue, advising him to write a really great work: ‘I 
mean it sincerely — give up all these fancy artist’s ideas, and write a 
serious role. A role! One for me alone, not like this one. One for my 
range.’ ‘What would that be?’ asks the playwright. After a moment’s 
reflection, the great actor-producer answers simply, ‘God.’ 


The playwright-producer, in the spirit of the preceding definition, 
is the producer who writes a play for himself, reads it to himself, ac- 
cepts it, mounts it himself and has it played. It is not necessary to 
ponder this proposition further in order to deduce from it that the 
dramatist burdened with the responsibilities not only of his inspiration 
but of the physical and material theatre, runs the danger of turning 
the commerce of his spirit into plain, ordinary commerce, and of be- 
coming a business man who uses his theatre more and more for com- 
mercial purposes. 

Here we can hang a portrait parallel to our first one. It is of the 
playwright-director-producer, Mr. Y. 

Having furnished all the entertainment that could be expected of 
him, Mr. Y. has done all the harm he could possibly do. But he will 
write a hundred more plays. And what does he seem to be like? The 
perfect mediocrity. The absolute, the ideal mediocrity, with all the 
attributes of mediocre elegance, prettiness, smiles, wit and fashion. 
He is ingenious, but not inventive. He is a master of artifice, but not of 
art. He makes combinations, not discoveries. He has curiosity, but not 
observation. He knows the technique of ‘pointing up a situation’ with 
emotions, characters, above all with incidents, but he does not know 
the sincerity of emotions, the intensity of characters, and his tragic or 
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comic incidents are mere anecdotes. Whenever Mr. Y. aspires to suf- 
fering, love, virtue, patriotism, or simply to honesty, he rationalizes 
with the statement that Shakespeare undoubtedly owed his genius to a 
stage-manager. 

In spite of the strict likeness of this portrait, however, in spite of 
the shameful and humiliating shadow too often cast on the theatre by 
playwright-producers, it must be recognized that it is the author alone 
who is master in the theatre; he is the sole creator and his direction 
only is completely justified. 

Even when he does not administer a theatre, it is the playwright 
who gives the profession its sense and its point. It is he who directs the 
theatre. Whatever his talent or inspiration may be, the man who 
writes a play is the man who truly controls it. 

It is the playwright who raises, trains and provides for the needs of 
the actor, who determines the style of production and molds theatrical 
form. His work is the starting-point for all striking effects. Theories, 
revolutions, schools or innovations in theatre material — all, directly 
or indirectly, proceed from the playwright. It is through Gogol and 
Chekhov, in Russia, that Stanislavski finds his realism; through Zola, 
Oscar Méténier and the Goncourts that Antoine established and prac- 
ticed naturalism; through Shakespeare that Gordon Craig renewed 
the sense of setting and design; through Wagner that Adolphe Appia 
created his conception of the setting based on musical expression. It is 
to the writers of today that we owe our present conceptions, our 
theories and our dramatic ideas. 

When he is set apart by the excellence of his gifts, or by that su- 
premacy of talent which is genius, the playwright assumes his rank 
naturally, and all other producers are substitutes for him in his right- 
ful function in the theatre — the creator. ‘Institutions’, according to 
one philosopher, ‘are simply the interim of men of genius.’ One can say 
as much of producers. The writer is the principal and active element 
and the true producer. In fact, it would not be inappropriate to quote 
the first affirmation of the Scriptures: ‘In the beginning was the Word.’ 
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The Actor Attacks His Part 


LV, Nazimova 


MORTON EUSTIS 


This ts the third in a series of articles on the working methods 
of distinguished Broadway actors. Helen Hayes, Lynn Fontanne 
and Alfred Lunt have been the previous subjects; Katharine Cor- 
nell will be interviewed next month. — Editors’ Note 


7 The Chosen People is remembered at all today by Broadway 
statisticians, it is only as the play in which Nazimova, speaking in 
Russian, directing and acting with an obscure St. Petersburg repertory 
company, made her American debut many years ago. The drama was 
not a theatrical ‘event’ in its time — as the Moscow Art Theatre’s 
American premiere was years later. It received but scant attention in 
the press. It was ignored by the rank and file of theatregoers. And it 
was practically forgotten before many moons had crossed the Great 
White Way. Yet among the small audience who, by good fortune or 
necessity, attended the opening at the old Herald Square Theatre, 
there are a few people who still look back to the event as a theatrical 
landmark, not only because it introduced to America a great artist 
and a vivid personality but because it was the first production to point 
the way to a style of acting and direction, altogether foreign to the 
American stage, which has exerted a major influence on our theatre. 
Gone was the cloak-and-sword school of acting, so popular at the 
time; in its place was realism and restraint, feeling and emotion ex- 
pressed in psychological instead of physical terms. Moreover, stranger 
still, no star held centre stage while the supporting company hovered 
discreetly upper left and right fearful of encroaching upon the hal- 
lowed domain. Emphasis in both acting and production values was 
apportioned according to the demands of the play. Although a young 
actress named Alla Nazimova radiated qualities of ability and pres- 
ence far superior to those of the other members of the company, no 
spotlight shone on her. Each member of the cast was as important as 
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As Nora, above, in an early production of 
Ibsen’s drama; at right, as Madame Ranevsky 
in Eva Le Gallienne’s production of the Chekhov 
play at the Civic Repertory Theatre. 
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A DOLL’S HOUSE 
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NAZIMOVA as Mrs. Alving, in her production of Ghosts last season; inset, 
an early picture of the actress when she played Regina in the same play. 
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NAZIMOVA as O-Lan, in The Good Earth, Owen and Donald Davis’ drama- 
tization of Pearl Buck’s novel, presented by the Theatre Guild in 1932. 




















As the priestess, above, in an early 
moving-picture version of Salome; 
at right, as Christine Mannon, the 
modern version of Clytemnestra 
that Eugene O'Neill presented in 
Mourning Becomes Electra, pro- 
duced by the Theatre Guild, 1931. 
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THE ACTOR ATTACKS HIS PART 


his role; the entire company, playing in harmony, shared the emphasis 
and applause. A revolutionary innovation, to say the least! 

Although a few ardent enthusiasts at once grasped the significance 
of the lesson that the production of The Chosen People had to teach 
the Broadway theatre and spread the word that both the play and 
Mme. Nazimova must be seen, it was hardly to be expected that an 
unknown Russian troupe, presenting an unknown play in an unknown 
tongue, should ‘panic’ the town. Broadway remained unmoved. Lack 
of patronage forced the group to move to a hall on Third Street, where 
a repertory o1 Ibsen plays was presented in Russian to the accompani- 
ment of the music from a dance hall on the floor above and the clatter 
of a bowling alley in the rear. The small band of the faithful, their 
numbers gradually reinforced by others drawn by ‘word of mouth’ 
praise, crowded into the hall night after night, seemingly unperturbed 
by the fact that ‘the pauses for dramatic effect were made hideous by 
foreign and irrelevant sounds,’ as the Theatre Magazine phrased it. 

Although the hall was not large enough for an audience that would 
make the enterprise pay, the enthusiasm and applause may perhaps 
have helped to persuade Mme. Nazimova to accept the contract 
tendered by an astute Broadway producer. At any rate, she remained 
in this country when the company sailed for home. Six months later, 
having learned in that short time to speak the language, she made her 
English-speaking debut in Hedda Gabler, the same play she is reviving 
this season. And adding the roles of Nora in 4 Doll’s House and Hilda 
Wangel in The Master Builder to a quickly acclaimed characterization, 
she went on tour, bringing her style of acting and her personal glamor 
to the rapt attention of audiences all over the country. 

The visit of the Moscow Art Theatre and the Moscow Musical 
Studio, the influence of producers like Komisarjevsky in England and 
Boleslavsky in America, have taught modern audiences to accept — 
and to regard highly — the style of acting which we call psychological, 
or ‘spiritual realism’, a style of playing that Mme. Nazimova was 
perhaps the first to introduce effectively into this country. Today we 
are familiar with the results, both for the individual player and for the 
ensemble, in the work of many of our own best actors and directors. 
But the method and especially the long training which produced the 
results still remain foreign to our Anglo-Saxon stage. 

Almost all our experienced actors have been trained in the hit-and- 
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miss school of long runs, in a theatre whose only permanence rests on 
the talent and perseverance of a few of its finest actors, producers and 
playwrights. Almost all Russian playing, on the other hand, implies 
a preparation for permanence, for association with a company remain- 
ing together for many years in one theatre under one director; and for 
the study of many and varied parts for performance in continuous 
repertory. 

An artist like Mme. Nazimova is obviously not the result solely of 
training. Emotion, intellect and heritage all had their part in her 
make-up. As a child she studied the violin at Odessa. Four years in 
dramatic school, and studying direction at the Moscow Art Theatre, 
followed swiftly, but not casually —four years of improvisation, 
rigorous training in body control, voice culture, facial mobility, to 
achieve an ability first to understand and then to project. The logical 
aftermath of this training was repertory, first with provincial compa- 
nies, later in leading roles in St. Petersburg and touring the Continent. 
Add to that background of Russian birth and repertory the creation of 
a long list of Ibsen heroines, an instinctive insight into character and 
the special gift and presence that is hers, and you have the actress who 
has earned the right to be known, quite simply, as Nazimova. 


Nazimova’s fundamental attack, one which expresses well her 
basic approach to acting, is best told in her own words: ‘The actor 
should not play a part,’ she says. ‘Like the Aeolian harps that were 
hung in the trees to be played only by the breeze, the actor should be 
an instrument played upon by the character he depicts. All the im- 
pulse which sets him free as a technician, or artist, should stem from 
the creature of the dramatist’s imagining. The actor himself should be 
of clay, of putty, capable of being molded into another form, another 
shape. The wind had but to ripple through the trees and the harp 
would play without conscious effort. The actor’s assignment is more 
difficult. The breeze which stirs the player must sift, from the char- 
acter, through the player’s brain, his imagination and his body. And 
then, by conscious technical effort, the player must create the sound or 
fury, sense or sensibility, which the characterization demands.’ 

No automatic process can teach the actor how to fulfill his task. 
Much depends on the individual and his equipment, much on the 
part. The hardest role, always, is that which is not true — ‘the silly 
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role, in which there is nothing to probe; where suddenly the actor is 
called upon to be charming, beautiful, amusing, out of thin air. But 
every part is hard. Every part requires infinite study and patience.’ 

Perhaps the pleasantest role Nazimova ever played was O-Lan in 
the Theatre Guild’s The Good Earth. She loved that part because it 
was the antithesis of any she had played before — ‘something square, 
with no kinks, all white, clear and simple; no psychoses’. By far the 
most rewarding, however, have been the Ibsen roles — of which she 
has played all the most famous. ‘If any playwright can teach an actor 
how to play, Ibsen has taught me,’ Nazimova says. ‘The reason is that 
he is true. There is not one line, one word, whose origin of thought you 
cannot trace. The same is true of Chekhov. But it is a very rare quality 


ina playwright.’ 


Nazimova creates a part ‘something as follows’: The first time she 
reads a play, she is ‘simply an audience’. She judges the drama as if it 
were a novel, an essay or a biography. The one essential is that it shall 
interest her. If she falls asleep in the second act, she reads no further. 
On the second reading, she concentrates on her own role. ‘But I never 
see myself at all. An actor must never see himself in character. I study 
the woman. I look at her under a magnifying glass and say to myself: 
“Is she right? Is she logical? Is she true to herself?”’ Not until the 
third reading, after she has analyzed the character as an individual 
remote from canvas and grease-paint, does she ask herself: ‘Can J act 
that woman? Can I make myse/f over into her?’ 

The farther away a character is from herself as a type, the more 
interesting is the role to her. She approaches the part feeling: ‘I am 
nothing. I am nobody. I have to reconstruct my whole self into this 
woman I am to portray — speak with her voice, laugh with her laugh- 
ter, move with her motion.’ If the part were written for her, this 
detachment would be hard to attain. Self-analysis would always in- 
trude into the picture. ‘But if you can see the person as a living 
creature, quite removed from yourself, you can work objectively to 
adapt yourself to the part. Personally, I am no more like Hedda 
Tesman, Madame Ranevsky in The Cherry Orchard, or the brooding 
Christine in Mourning Becomes Electra than I am like the earth-bound 
O-Lan. But if I can project the character so completely that the 
audience believes I am that character, then I have done my job well.’ 
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The first thing Nazimova seeks to determine about a character is 
“what she is thinking, what her inner response is, her feeling, when 
some other character is holding the stage. Once you know what she és, 
what she does becomes easy to interpret. . . . You see that she could 
not possibly wear red, could not tie a pink bow in her hair, that she 
must wear gray, that she must be a blonde, that she must move in a 
given way, speak with a certain inflection. Sometimes, even, you may 
conceive a character as a blonde and play her as a blonde, though you 
do not wear a blonde wig. Nora in 4 Doll’s House will always be a 
blonde to me, though I have always acted her with brown hair.’ 

Unlike The Lunts or Katharine Cornell, who try to get the lines 
out of the way at the earliest possible moment — before rehearsals, if 
they can — almost the last thing Nazimova does is to memorize the 
words. Sometimes she does not even know them at the dress rehearsal. 
She is so immersed in the study, and delineation, of character that the 
sides, as such, are of secondary importance. Moreover, she feels that 
if a part is written correctly, the dialogue will spring so naturally from 
the characterization that it will almost learn itself. ‘Once the actor 
knows everything there is to know about a character’s thoughts — 
far more, even, than the author —he should grasp the vocabulary 
almost instinctively.’ 

In the early readings, Nazimova always reads the play aloud to 
herself. At one such session, she lets herself go, forgets about technique 
and allows the emotion of the play to carry her where it will. Studying 
her reactions closely, as a critic, after the ‘performance’ is concluded, 
she makes careful note of the passages where the emotions flowed 
freely and naturally. These points remain as touchstones. Then she 
analyzes the ‘minutest cause behind the emotion’ which she felt 
instinctively and thereafter ‘tunes down the emotion — or, rather, the 
actor’s expression of that emotion — to the key in which it will be 
projected across the footlights.’ 

Nazimova has such a clear picture of the character in her mind by 
the first rehearsal that, except for the lines, she is able to give almost 
a finished performance. Stage business is ‘instinctive’. The director 
never shapes her conception or steers her through the mechanics of 
playing. Only very few directors, she has found, know much about 
acting. ‘Still, a good director can be of far more help to an inexperi- 
enced actor than training in stock, which, on account of rushed and 
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THE ACTOR ATTACKS HIS PART 


inadequate rehearsal, is apt to make a player shoddy. The director, 
however, should tell the actor only what not to do. If he attempts to 
read lines, to show the actor the gesture he should use, he is a murderer 
—or he realizes that, unfortunately, he has to deal with an actor 
devoid of brain and imagination, and therefore must dril/ him as he 
would a parrot! 

‘Directing is like conducting a symphony. There are musical 
sentences — light motives one can trace through the play. They 
grow and fade. Each act, like a piece of music, is divided into sections 
and each section has its own inner rhythm.’ When Nazimova directed 
Hedda Gabler this year (she also directed Ghosts last season), she 
divided the play into scenes. She made notes on the margin of the 
script: ‘Scene begins here, ends here.’ This did not mean that the 
curtain fell but merely that a new motive was born, that one thought- 
sequence had built to a climax and that a new attack was needed. 
Nazimova has always played the Ibsen dramas on the piano, improvis- 
ing music for each character, each scene, ‘to find the musical, the 
symphonic beat of the play —a rhythm not only of sound and 
movement, but of pause and thought, especially thought’. When Iturbi 
said of Ghosts, ‘The play, the production, is like music,’ Nazimova 
felt that he had heard, had seen and had felt the rhythm she had con- 
ceived in terms of music. Tempo, she believes, is a delicate two-edged 
sword hanging over the heads of the actors. The slightest slowing-up 
or speeding-up at the wrong time destroys the rhythm of a scene. 
Variety in tempo is one of the vital elements in the direction of a play. 

In one of the first interviews she ever granted in this country, 
Nazimova was quoted in the Theatre Magazine as saying: ‘Sincerity 
and the correct use of voice is the greatest thing in the art of acting. 
. . . If I were to advise any American actors, I would say: “Make 
gramophone records. One false note or inflection may ruin an entire 
performance.”’ Although the actress has long since forgotten these 
words, time has not altered her opinion. In a recent production she 
begged an actor in the company to have a record made of a long speech 
so that he could hear, for himself, how monctonous, how flat, his 
rendition was. She believes that work in the movies can be of immense 
help to an actor for the same reason, provided he has first been well- 
grounded in stage technique. ‘ Seeing himself, he can say: “That was 
bad. That was good. That is a mannerism. That expressed nothing.” 
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He can feel the rhythm of his performance, can learn to recognize the 
value not only of speech and action but of a pause. He can learn what 
not to do, which is just as important as learning what to do. Hearing 
himself talk, he can feel the quality of his voice, the scope of its projec- 
tion, can determine its ability to express in tones the thought and 
feeling of words. And he can realize what good diction really means.’ 

Once the pattern of a role is established, Nazimova follows that 
pattern absolutely in performance. Often, however, it is four or five 
wee} 3 after the opening before she can say to herself with confidence: 
“Now I have my pattern.’ Until then, ‘I am constantly experimenting, 
playing a scene softer, louder, more harshly; digging into the role, 
dissecting it until I am sure it is right.’ She does not change her style 
of acting because of audience reactions. ‘A good actor’, she asserts, 
‘should be able to make an audience, any audience, feel what he wants 
it to feel. This is his assignment.’ The one thing that may cause her to 
alter her playing slightly on a given night is a variation in the playing 
of another actor. ‘If one actor is a little slow, you have to come in 
faster. If a scene lags, you have to pick it up. But no losing yourself in 
the part! No being transported into other worlds by the emotion of 
the play!’ 

The time is long since past, Nazimova believes, ‘when an actor can 
rant all over the stage and call it acting’. Inspiration plays a part, 
sometimes a large part, in acting. ‘But one is never carried away 
during a performance. One watches oneself always. And the inspira- 
tion, the emotion, that the actor may feel — and often does feel — 
depend not so much on himself or on the character as on the inter- 
pretation, on the realization that he is projecting the desired illusion.’ 

‘First, last and always’, Nazimova adds, ‘an actor must have 
imagination. Without imagination, he might as well be a shoe-black 
as an actor. Imagination kindles the feelings, steers the actor through 
the character into emotion, enables him to reproduce feelings he him- 
self has never experienced.’ Nazimova never attempts to relate the 
emotion of a scene to personal experience. ‘If I thought for one second 
about my emotion while acting, I would be completely side-tracked.’ 
Her entire concern is with the character she personifies, ‘her feelings 
and thoughts, her actions and reactions’. While Nazimova, the actress, 
is on stage, Nazimova, the woman, exists only as a captious critic 
appraising the performance from a seat on a mythical aisle. 
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The Backstage Scene 
In the Movies 


DOROTHY DORAN WILLIAMS 


With Sketches and Drawings by the Author 


2 pe please! Action! Cam- 


era! Soon the short ‘take’ is 
over. Everyone commences the 
job of waiting again — waiting 
for the camera-man to shift his 
equipment to a new camera angle; 
waiting while the carpenters put 
up a wall; waiting for the sound 
men; — waiting interminably wiiile 
the electricians manage their in- 
volved adjustment of lights. 

The director and star go into 
conference over the working out of 
a situation. Perhaps they never 
get around to the scene a certain 
actor was Cailied for; so he and the 
others sit patiently and wait, and 
the life of the side-lines in the 
movie game goes on. This inac- 
tive part of the game is its most 
revealing side, telling much of the 
story of this industry and of its 
people, and of how involved and costly is the making of each short 
scene. 

To the casual observer, the back-stage activities on one of the huge 
indoor stages seem confused and aimless, but let him go along with a 
company on location and he will wonder more than ever how the fin- 
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ished product ever manages to appear. Although tons of equipment 
are carried in trucks, there is still a lack of the home-lot’s conveniences 
and the prevailing atmosphere of a picnic tends further to destroy the 
evidence of efficiency. But this is only the outward appearance. Back 
of the seeming muddle is the spirit of the oldtime trouper, the spirit of 
the circus and life under the big tents. There is the same democratic 
association of a big troupe thrown together by the necessities of their 
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BACKSTAGE IN THE MOVIES 








common life; the same fine distinctions and caste snobberies under the 
surface; the same devotion to a common cause. Patience, attention, 
esprit-de-corps — these make the show go on in the movies. 

“Quiet! Camera! Turn ’em over, Harry!’ — a moment of complete 
attention from everyone on the set, no one seeming to breathe while 
the actors project the final distillation of their repeated rehearsals of 
the scene. Then comes a curt ‘cut’. And one of the carpenters emits a 
heartfelt ejaculation — ‘It’s a lily!’ 
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The Designer Sets the Stage 


V, Robert Edmond Jones; VI, Mordecai Gorelik 


NORRIS HOUGHTON 


This is the third in a series of articles on the theories and working 
methods of prominent stage designers. Parts I and II have de- 
scribed the work of Norman Bel Geddes, Vincente Minnelli, Lee 
Simonson and Donald Oenslager. Part IV will study the theories 
and practices of ‘fo Mielziner and Aline Bernstein. 
— Editors’ Note 
Robert Edmond Fones 
T 1s difficult to write an account of an interview with Robert Ed- 
mond Jones; it is difficult in the first place to conduct the inter- 
view at all. For Jones is an artist, a poet, a visionary, and, as you sit 
watching him pace the room as he conjures forth visions, you are 
magnetized by a kind of electrical discharge which he emanates; yet 
when you attempt in later tranquillity to put those ideas into common 
prose, to set down the glowing image that he has somehow seemed to 
snatch from the air about him, the result is stale, flat and unprofitable. 
And when you try to discover, through conning your notes, what were 
his answers to specific questiens, you find he has made no answers. 
It is quite understandable that the interview should have turned 
out as it did. Mr. Jones was in little sympathy with my purpose of the 
moment. ‘All of us designers work the same way,’ he said, when I 
explained what I wished him to tell me. ‘Nobody is interested in these 
processes; the important things are the deeper ones, things that have 
to do with our ideas about the theatre, the ideas and the dreams that 
motivate our work. It is in them that we differ. You must try to 
extract the essence of each of us. That sort of thing is significant, but 
it has little to do with methods.’ In that argument itself there is al- 
ready revealed some of the essence of Robert Edmond Jones. 
It would perhaps be most faithful and most serviceable both to 
him and to the purpose of this series of sketches, if the notes taken 
during conversations with Jones about his methods of work could be 
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presented more or less as they were recorded. It would be a miscarriage 
of meaning and intention if the technical processes described were to 
be magnified beyond the importance they had in Jones’ thought. 

Designers have been more loath than other artists of the New 
York theatre — actors, playwrights, directors — to make the sacred 
pilgrimage to Hollywood. The only designer of first magnitude who 
has spent any considerable time there (Aline Bernstein has made short 
excursions) has been Robert Edmond Jones. He had just returned 
from there, and it was in the hope that I might uncover some of the 
differences in the technical problems of the cinema art director, as 
opposed to those of the designer for the stage, that I mentioned Holly- 
wood. Although he could not be lured into a description of movie 
scenic practices, he was full of impressions. ‘Hollywood seems to pulse 
with eagerness and youth,’ he said. ‘There is all the excitement of 
college dramatics out there. Everyone is working at top speed and as 
hard as he can. Even the stage hands seem to like to work! New York 
by contrast seems strangely old and lacking in vitality.’ Furthermore, 
the aggregation of talent packed into the moving picture studios is 
tremendous, he points out. Why, with the combination of talent, 
youth and energy which is Hollywood’s, is the product not better? 
Jones believes that ‘the talent becomes dissipated simply because so 
many minds are involved. Hollywood is a superb example of the 
adage, ““Too many cooks spoil the broth.”’ But such a situation is in- 
evitable, he contends, because the machine is so vast. 

Although he agrees with Hugh Walpole that ‘there is much tech- 
nically that the movies can teach the stage,’ Jones contends that, in 
the final analysis, ‘movies and the theatre have almost no connection. 
Certainly at least the theatre cannot become cinematic.’ With this 
thought, he turns back to an explanation of his work in the theatre. 

Jones’ first, his constant, desire as he designs is ‘to carry the au- 
dience into that other region where the ideal play takes place’. Hence, 
to ‘find the simplest, broadest, boldest, grandest way to take the au- 
dience there and to keep them there’ is at the same time his principal 
preoccupation and his point of departure. Jones, never satisfied how- 
ever, and always seeking and questioning, asks at once, ‘Is this sim- 
plest, broadest, boldest, grandest way to carry the audience out of 
reality always and necessarily to be found in the scenic decorations? 
Need it, indeed, ever be the designer’s way? May it not quite as prob- 
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ably be acting, even in an empty space, which uplifts the spectators?’ 

In Elizabethan times words had the power to transport audiences, 
Jones points out. ‘The spoken words of literary description could 
evoke in the imagination of the Elizabethans scenery far more satisfy- 
ing than any created with paint and cloth. So settings were indicated, 
but not represented or even suggested. Yet the theatre was very broad, 

bold and grand. Words have in some measure lost their meanings for 
us in these days.’ Jones wonders, however, whether the radio may not 
revive in our time the value of words spoken and thus do the theatre 
great service. Indeed, he envisions one kind of theatre in which the 
loudspeaker of radio could be used to replace scenery: ‘There might 
be only an empty dome, beautifully lighted, and the amplifier of music 
and other sounds and words might provide the rest of the atmosphere. 
So once again the background for drama might become evocative and 
indicative instead of suggestive. 

‘One must continue to bear in mind, however, that we are nowa- 
days particularly eye-conscious,’ Jones went on. ‘People’s visual re- 
sponses are much more acutely sensitized than their aural responses; 
so a theatre in which words and sounds might replace scenery as we 
know it is perhaps only a dream. If realized in our day, one would 
want, I suppose, to combine with it color in light and costumes.’ (One 
is reminded of Norman Bel Geddes’ comment earlier in this series of 
interviews that scenery for him consisted of ‘three-dimensional plastic 
space, lighting and clothes’.) 

Color is important to Jones and when he says that ‘color is emo- 
tion’ one concludes that its usefulness to him is far greater than in its 
realistic application — blue for sky, green for grass, red for bricks. He 
remarks that he has long wished to design a production for a play of 
Bernard Shaw entirely in black and white — ‘Color, being emotional, 
has no place in the Shavian theatre of the intellect.’ At last Jones 
reveals where he actually begins his designing. His conception comes 
from the feeling, the quality, the mood and intention of the play and 
the playwright. The ground plan, the director, the technical problems 
involved, all are of little importance compared to the establishment of 
a kind of rapport between Robert Edmond Jones and the play. Several 
years ago he prepared a production of Much Ado About Nothing which, 
although carried out even to a dress rehearsal, was never presented. 
In it he dressed the actors in a kind of actors’ uniform—all the men 
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alike and all the women alike—and the entire company appeared be- 
fore the play as actors. They put on hats, cloaks, swords, and so forth, 
in full view of the audience and at the end laid their trappings aside 
and appeared again as actors. As Jones read Shakespeare’s text, it 
seemed to him that ‘such a scheme came closer than any other to 
carrying out the intention of the poet in this play.’ 

This relationship of Jones to the play is so close that Jones admits 
to doing bad settings for a play he does not like — not intentionally of 
course; he simply cannot help but express his reaction in that way. 
Therefore in past years he has tried, whenever possible, to design only for 
plays with which he was in love. When this has been the case, then 
his setting has occurred to him suddenly as he sat reading the script. 
‘All at once the people, their groupings, their clothes, the light, the 
background, appear to me complete in detail.’ Thus, reading, he en- 
visions the play as though it were being acted out before him. It then 
but remains to make drawings of these picturings of his imagination 
which he will take to the producer. 

How different is Robert Edmond Jones’ process of creation from 
those of the designers who have preceded him in this series. While the 
men who work up from ground plans or with architectural or plastic 
units in space may rearrange their designs a dozen times until they 
find the most satisfying position for a door or a window, a platform or 
an action area, Jones has before his mind’s eye a complete picture 
which requires but slight adjustment to be executed and allows little 
rearrangement. The accuracy of his imagination may be judged by a 


' comparison of his finished product with his sketches. The latter in 


their proportions, perspective and atmosphere almost perfectly pre- 
sage their realization on the stage, and this seems possible only because 


_he conceives them pictorially rather than structurally or architec- 


turally. Thus he reverses the procedure of those designers who raise 


| their settings from the ground into the air, by creating his scenery in 
| the air and then mooring it to the floor! Jones moves from picture to 


plan instead of from plan to picture. 

As he develops his settings, Jones seeks to ‘avoid in scenery the 
idea behind type casting’ — that is, representation (in acting, an old 
man cast as an old man) as opposed to presentation (which is the 
essence of real acting, Jones claims). So he contrives decors which 
may be presentations rather than representations — suggestive rather 
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than literal. ‘A setting should say nothing but give everything. Scen- 
ery as a rule seems to me to be too definite. 1t should possess powerful 
atmosphere but with little detail. It must be important but unob- 
trusive.’ Such dictums may help to explain his palette and his use of 
light — much black and gray and chiaroscuro which seem to sink his 
backgrounds into remote detachment from the world of his scarlet- 
or golden-clad actors. ‘Above all else’, says Jones, ‘I seek to avoid 
doing a “Jones setting’’!’ 

If certain of these remarks lead one to imagine Robert Edmond 
Jones as an abstract visionary conceiving in some cloudland of art, 
that thought should be immediately dispelled. Although perhaps he 
may dream more dreams than some of our designers, he is adept in the 
craft as well as in the art of stage decoration. His costume sketch is 
usually complete only when there are pinned to it samples, chosen by 
Jones himself, of all the fabrics that compose it; his ground plans and 
his painter’s sketches are prepared with the greatest care and display 
an accurate knowledge of stagecraft and construction. His fingers 
have fashioned headdresses and fitted sandals for as many years as 
his ‘mind’s eye’ has been busy seeing visions of the stage. 


Mordecai Gorelik 

NOTHER Visionary in the theatre, although his dreams are of an- 
A other world than Robert Edmond Jones’, is Mordecai Gorelik, 
and as ‘visionary’ was used of the former with no intended oppro- 
brium, so is it used again as an observation and not as a criticism of 

his outstanding artist on the social front. Both men are visionaries in 

hat they long to make the theatre what it is not, and each bends 

very energy to the fulfillment of his dreams. But whereas Jones seeks 

o make the theatre more splendid in unreality — through that ideal 
to touch at the real — Gorelik strives to bring the theatre into strong- 

st possible grips with the realities of the hour, to make it a force in the 
olution of the social problems which so manifoldly beset us. Because 
of his Leftist ideology he is unique among the designers considered in 
this series. 

Gorelik starts his work on a production with a threefold inquiry, 
the first two parts of which reveal at once his approach as a Marxian 
artist. Primarily he ‘considers the audience — who they are: to what 
general class of society the majority of them belong, what their pur- 
pose is in coming to the theatre, how they can best be appealed to’. 
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DESIGNS BY ROBERT EDMOND JONES, typical of the artist’s belief 
in the setting as presentation, suggestive rather than literal, with powerful 
atmosphere but little detail, important but unobtrusive: for Edwin Justus 
Mayer’s Children of Darkness, 1930; and for Macbeth, 1921, the Arthur Hop- 
kins production with Lionel Barrymore and Julia Arthur. 














Processional by Bruguiére; others by Vandamm 
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SETTINGS BY MORDECAT GORELIK 


Plays and settings that illustrate Gorelik’s interest in the social drama and in 
designs that ‘say something’, that are active forces rather than static back- 
grounds: Processional, John Howard Lawson’s satire, produced by the 
Theatre Guild in 1925; They Shall Not Die, John Wexley’s bitter drama on 
the Scottsboro case, done by the Theatre Guild in 1934; Sidney Kingsley’s 
Men in White, a Group Theatre production in 1933; and Sailors of Cattaro, 
presented by the Theatre Union in 1934. 
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Second, he tries ‘to penetrate to the social meaning of the play and of 
the playwright’; third and last, he attempts, whenever possible, ‘to 
discover the purpose of the producer in presenting the play’. 

In connection with the second aspect of this initial inquiry, Gorelik 
observes that ‘Broadway has far too much respect for manuscripts of 
plays and too little realization of what the correlative arts of the 
theatre may contribute to the script.’ He considers that this over-re- 
gard for the script at the present time has developed from the mad bar- 
gaining and buying and selling of plays as pieces of property by man- 
agers, who look upon the works of dramatists as though they were 
race-horses, who ‘consider the theatre as a commodity’. As for his 
relations with the producer, his third initial consideration, Gorelik 
remarks that a theatre production is within itself a kind of little class 
war. When the play goes into rehearsal, everyone involved has his own 
interpretation of the ideas of the play (if it has ideas). In a collective 
theatre, the conclusion deduced from these varying interpretations 
is arrived at democratically. Under the existing system of our profes- 
sional theatre, however, each production becomes a dictatorship; the 
ruling opinion and idea of the producer, Gorelik claims, is the one 
which receives voice. 

Time, this designer feels, is the great limitation of our theatre. 
From the shortness of time allowed for the preparation of productions, 
Gorelik feels that shallow talent too often results. He himself tries to 
find time for ample experimentation with a production. He makes 
both sketches and models and resembles his Communist comrade, 
Nikolai Akimov, in that he makes ‘sometimes as many as two hundred 
small sketches for a play’. For a production in many scenes, he makes 
‘quantities of sketches that are more or less cinematic’; for a play of 
few scenes he will ‘picture a number of the different episodes that take 
place in the same setting’. He attacks each scene by asking first, 
‘What are we trying to say in this one?’ It is important to him, as to 
all Left designers, that his scenery should ‘say something’, that it 
should be in itself a commentary on the drama. (Compare Jones’ 
belief that ‘scenery should say nothing but give everything’.) 

‘A production is, in a sense, a machine for the theatre,’ says Gore- 
lik. ‘Scenery is the chassis and the actors are the engine. The scenery 
must be thought of as moving toward the audience.’ This conception 
of settings as active forces rather than static backgrounds is typical of 
most Marxian stage design. ‘Flat scenery and box settings are essen- 
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tially static,’ Gorelik contends. ‘Therefore they are the proper me- 
dium for plays of introspection, plays concerned with the activities of 
those essentially sedentary individuals whose lives are led in the office 
or the parlor and whose thoughts are concentrated therein. But plays 
of a new day concerned with the proletariat, being exocentric, must 
be performed in settings that have a more active form. The oblique line 
is active,’ says Gorelik, who therefore bases much of his design on the 
oblique or zigzag. (Meyerhold, revolutionary regisseur in Moscow, 
planned his whole recent production of La Dame aux Camelias around 
the use of the diagonal, not only in scenery but in properties and in the 
form and position of movement and groupings as well.) 

As Gorelik designs the various ‘chassis’ for productions, he em- 
ploys many different styles. ‘The designer must suit his medium to 
his audience just as a speaker adjusts his delivery to the temper of his 
auditors.’ He is now back at his first consideration, the audience. 
Some crowds must be addressed calmly, reasoned with, if the speaker 
wishes to make his point, Gorelik says. Other crowds need to be 
swayed by fiery oratory. Gorelik uses different styles of scenery for the 
same reason that a skilful speaker changes his mode of delivery. But 
always, be it noted, the style is used ‘to make a point’ and to make it 
most effectively. In the play, Wild Boys, Gorelik considered it neces- 
sary for the scenery to help arouse the audience’s indignation. His 
projected settings for They Shall Not Die were designed to expand 
the meaning of the playwright into a document of racial warfare, the 
photographic medium serving to strengthen the implications of the 
drama. Such settings, however, Gorelik points out, would not have 
been in keeping with the more introspective style and intention of the 
Theatre Guild performance as presented to an audience that expected 
such introspective treatment. “To expand the playwright’s meaning’ 
becomes a significant comment in Gorelik’s discussion of the use of 
scenery. 

Of the various styles which this designer has adopted, most fre- 
quent use has been made of constructivism. In fact, he has ‘always 
used a kind of constructivism’ since he first attempted it in John 
Howard Lawson’s Loud Speaker. What Gorelik means by construc- 
tivism is ‘a form that proposes to fill the whole space of the stage’. 
He was also one of the earliest designers to work with industrial ma- 
terials, using them first in 1922 in a production of King Hunger. 
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‘The important thing for the designer to remember as he works,’ 
reiterates Gorelik, “is not merely that a production is the amplification . 
of the script or the transference of the script to the stage, but that it 
must consist of the script plus all the other elements of the theatre.’ 
The painter is the co-equal of the poet. ‘My philosophy is that of the 
working class,’ says “Max’ Gorelik, ‘and the thing to emphasize is 
that I am a member of a trade union. What is really important is to 
discuss the need for enlightenment in the unions, but that, I suppose, 
is another subject.’ That is, as Gorelik says, quite another subject. 


Hamlets 
ROSAMOND GILDER 


AMLET is a young man much “7% 

haunted by ghostly visitants. “4/7 
Since the day Burbage created the 4/7 
role on the stage of the Globe under 
the vigilant eye of the author who 
appeared, we are told, asthekingly ‘ 
Ghost in person, ghosts of other Mi ; 

; Mr. Forbes-Robertson to William Shakespeare: 
Hamlets and sometimes, surely, of «7°s¢ done something for you, William.’ 
the Bard himself have flocked to S#skespeare:* Yes, and don't forget that I have 
‘ : done something for you.’ 

every opening night when talent 
dared the supreme test of the English stage. ‘Divinity hung round 
that man,’ a young actor exclaimed after he had played the Ghost to 
Betterton’s Hamlet. Certainly divinity hangs around the role itself 
and now and again in the course of the years some portion of that 
divinity informs the performances of the great actors who essay the 
part. To each generation, to each decade, indeed to each observer at 
the play, Hamlet is a different being and that actor is transcendent in 
the role who catches most effectively the mood and meaning of his 
day. To Samuel Pepys, who thought very little of Shakespeare, Bet- 
terton ‘acted the Prince’s part beyond imagination’. Kean revealed 


Shakespeare to Coleridge by ‘flashes of lightning’. It is this quality of 
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fresh revelation in a performance that sweeps an audience into a new 
. experience of truth and beauty and tragic purgation. And while the 
audience stands on its feet and cheers, the critic staggers home to 
attempt to express some part of his emotion by summoning up the 
ghosts of other Hamlets and comparing them point by point with the 
latest embodiment of the immortal Prince. 

Criticism and comment on Hamlet fill many volumes; Hamlet 
himself began it, with his inimitable critique of the actor’s art, and, 
ever since, each reviewer has tried to decide whether indeed the Hamlet 
before him has learned a nicety of balance between mouthing and 
tameness, has developed a fresh detail of accent, gesture, intonation, 
or has made a happy find in business. The question of costume is ever 
a moot point. A contemporary German observer insists that Garrick 
costumed Hamlet in ‘modern dress’ not because he knew no better but 
because he believed that ‘we may understand but not feel’ bodily 
movements in a strange costume. Like Guthrie McClintic’s Hamlet, 
John Philip Kemble’s ‘received a complete dressing in the taste of 
Vandyke and has ever since been fixed in a costume of black satin and 
bugles’. Remembering the violent controversies over Robert Edmond 
Jones’ architectural unit set, we are startled to hear a critic in 1788 
complain that Ophelia should really not ‘be buried in the throne room 
of the Palace’. But mainly the writers are concerned with the latest 
interpretation of every familiar line, indeed every word and con- 
sonant, of this titanic play. 

If the following paragraphs do no more, they will salute the ghostly 
Hamlets who, doubly summoned, haunt Broadway this year, and 
remind them of their own days of triumph and of high adventure. 


Thomas Betterton, 1635?-1710 

by Colley Cibber in his Apology, 7740 

BETTERTON was an actor, as Shakespear was an author, both without 
competitors! form’d for the mutual assistance and illustration of 
each other’s genius! How Shakespear wrote, all men who have a taste 
for nature may read, and know — but with what higher rapture would 
he still be read, could they conceive how Betterton play’d him... . 
But alas! since all this is so far out of the reach of description, how 
shall I shew you Betterton? . . . You have seen a Hamlet perhaps, 
who, on the first appearance of his father’s spirit, has thrown himself 
into all the straining vociferation requisite to express rage and fury, 
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HAMLETS 


and the house has thunder’d with applause. . . . The late Mr. Addi- 
son, while I sate by him, to see this scene acted, asked ine with some 
surprise, if I thought Hamlet should be in so violent a passion with the 
Ghost, which tho’ it might have astonish’d, it had not provok’d 
him? for you may observe that in this beautiful speech, the passion 
never rises beyond an almost breathless astonishment ... and a 
desire to know what a spirit so seemingly distrest, might wish or en- 
join a sorrowful son to execute towards his future quiet in the grave. 
This was the light into which Betterton threw this scene; which he 
open’d with a pause of mute amazement! then rising slowly to a sol- 
emn, trembling voice, he made the Ghost equally terrible to the specta- 
tor as to himself! . . . the boldness of his expostulation was still 
govern’d by decency, manly, but not braving; his voice never rising 
into that seeming outrage, or defiance, of what he actually rever'd. 


David Garrick, 1717-1779 

by Hannah More, 1776 

TO THE most eloquent expression of the eye, to the handwriting of the 
passions of his features, to a sensibility which tears to pieces the 
hearts of his auditors, to powers so unparalleled, he adds a judgment 
of the most exquisite accuracy, the fruit of long experience and close 
observation, by which he preserves every gradation and transition of 
the passions, keeping all under the control of a just dependence and 
natural consistency. So naturally, indeed, do the ideas of the poet 
seem to mix with his own, that he seemed himself to be engaged in a 
succession of affecting situations, not giving utterance to a speech, 
but to the instantaneous expression of his feelings, delivered in the 
most affecting tones, and with gestures that belong only to nature. 


John Philip Kemble, 1757-1823 

by Fames Boaden in his life of Kemble, 1825 

HIS person seemed to be finely formed, and his manners princely; 
but on his brow hung the weight of ‘some intolerable wo’. What 
others assumed, seemed to be inherent in Kemble. ‘Native, and to the 
manner born’, he looked an abstraction, if I may so say, of the char- 
acteristics of tragedy. His Hamlet was decidedly original. He had seen 
no great actor whom he could have copied. His style was formed by 
his own taste or judgment, or rather grew out of the peculiar proper- 
ties of his person and his intellectual habits. He was of a solemn and 
deliberate temperament — his walk was always slow, and his expres- 
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sion of countenance concemplative — his utter- 
ance rather tardy for the most part, but always 
finely articulate, and in common parlance 
seemed to proceed rather from organization 
than voice. . . . To the general conception of 
the character I remember but one objection; 
that the deportment was too scrupulously grace- 
by /u/; but, besides that Hamlet is represented by 
| the poet as ‘the glass of fashion and the mould 
P of form’, I incline to think the critic’s standard 
was too low, rather than Kemble’s too high. 


Edmund Kean, 1787-1833 
by William Hazlitt in the Chronicle, 
= : March 16, 1817 
. a HAMLET is probably of all others the most dif- 

oe -o ficult to personate on the stage. It is like the 

Charles Kean, 1811-1868, F ‘ 
as Hamlet attempt to embody a shadow. . . . The char- 

acter is spun to a fine thread, yet never loses its continuity. It has the 
yielding flexibility of ‘a wave of the sea’. . . . To point out the de- 
fectsof Mr. Kean’s performance of the part is a less grateful but a much 
shorter task than to enumerate the many striking beauties which he 
gave to it, both by the power of his action and by the true feeling of 
nature. His surprise when he first sees the Ghost, his eagerness and 
filial confidence in following it, the impressive pathos of his action and 
voice in addressing it, ‘I’ll call thee Hamlet, Father, Royal Dane,’ were 
admirable. . . . Whether the way in which Mr. Kean hesitates in 
repeating the first line of the speech in the interview with the players, 
and then, after several ineffectual attempts to recollect it, suddenly 
hurries on with it, ‘The rugged Pyrrhus’ and so forth, is in perfect 
keeping, we have some doubts: but there was great ingenuity in the 
thought; and the spirit and life of the execution was beyond every- 
thing. . . . Both the closet scene with his mother, and his remon- 
strances to Ophelia, were highly impressive . . . [particularly] the 
manner of his coming back to press his lips to Ophelia’s hand. It had 
an electrical effect on the house. It was the finest commentary that 
was ever made on Shakespeare. The manner in which Mr. Kean acted 
in the scene of the play before the king and queen was the most daring 
of any and the force and animation which he gave to it cannot be too 
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highly applauded. Its extreme boldness ‘bordered on the verge of all 
we hate’, and the effect it produced was a test of the extraordinary 
powers of this extraordinary actor. 

Edwin Booth, 1833-1893 

from the New York Tribune, November 27, 1876 

IF WE WERE to pause upon special points in Booth’s interpreta- 
tion of Hamlet, we should indicate the subtlety with which, almost 
from the first, the sense of being haunted is conveyed to the imagina- 
tion; the perfection with which the weird and awful atmosphere of the 
ghost-scenes is preserved by what may well be called the actor’s trans- 
figuration into supernatural suspense and horror; the human tender- 
ness and heart-breaking pathos of the scene with Ophelia; the shrill, 
terrific cry and fate-like swiftness and fury that electrify the moment 
of killing Polonius; the desolate calmness of despairing surrender to 
bleak and cruel fate by which Hamlet, as he stands beside the grave of 
his love, is made so pitiable an object that no man with a heart in his 
bosom can see him without tears. . . . Nor does it detract from the 
loveliness of the ideal that it is cursed with incipient and fitful in- 
sanity. . . . The insanity is a cloud only, and only now and then 
present, — as with many sane men whom thought, passion, and suffer- 
ing urge at times into the border-land between reason and madness. 
This lurid gleam is first conspicuously evident in Mr. Booth’s Hamlet 
after the first apparition of the Ghost, again after the climax of the 
play-scene; but, flowing out of an art-instinct too spontaneously al- 
ways to have direct intention, it plays intermittently along the whole 
line of the personation, and adds weight, and weirdness, and pathos 
to that misery which we feel can find no relief this side of the grave. 


Henry Irving, 1838-1905 

by Edward R. Russell, in Irving as Hamlet, London, 1875 
IRVING has noticed that Hamlet is not merely simple-minded, frankly 
susceptible and naturally self-contemplative, but has a trick, not at 
all uncommon in persons whose most real life is an inner one, of fos- 
tering and aggravating his own excitements. This discovery of Irving 
is a stroke of high genius, and will identify his Hamlet as long as the 
memory of it endures. . . . The vivid, flashing, half-foolish, half- 
inspired hysterical power of Irving in the passages where it is devel- 
oped is a triumph of idiosyncrasy. . . . For factitious mystery, Irving 
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substitutes natural susceptibilities. Upon the entrance of Horatio and 
Bernardo and Marcellus, it is at once seen that Irving has chosen the 
right tone for his intercourse with the courtiers. This is of immense 
importance. . . . It is rather difficult to hit the medium between the 
beetle-browed ‘distance’ of the ordinary leading tragedian and the 
back-slapping, rib-poking sort of familiarity of [other actors]; but 
Irving, like Edwin Booth, has accomplished the feat to a nicety, toa 
glance, to a tone, to a gesture, with incalculable benefit to the reality 
and domestic interest of the play. 


John Barrymore, 1882- 
by Stark Young in The New Republic, December 6, 1922 

MR. JOHN BARRYMORE seemed to gather together in himself all the 
Hamlets of his generation, to simplify and direct everyone’s theory 
of the part. To me his Hamlet was the most satisfying that I have 
seen, not yet as a finished creation, but as a foundation, a continuous 
outline. Mounet-Sully’s Hamlet was richer and more sonorous; 
Forbes-Robertson’s at times more sublimated; Irving’s more sharply 
devised; and Sothern’s, so far as we are concerned strictly with the 
verse pattern, was more securely read. But there is nothing in Mr. 
Barrymore’s Hamlet to get in the way of these accomplishments also, 
with time and. study. . . . He needs the suggestion of more vitality, 
ungovernable and deep, of more complex suffering, of not only in- 
tellectual subtlety but intellectual power as well, all this added to the 
continuity of distinction that he already has, the shy and humorous 
mystery, the proud irony, the terrible storms of pain. Mr. Barrymore 
brings to the part what is ultimately as necessary to a fine actor as 
to a fine singer, the physical gifts that enable him to express his idea. 
He has a beautiful presence, a profound magnetism, an English diction 
that is pure, even and exact, though not yet wholly flexible, and a 
voice which, though not supreme, is capable of the highest training 
and already in the middle part is very admirable. 
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200,000, Sholem Aleichem’s comedy, is the current production of the Artef 
Theatre, the Yiddish-speaking group that has made a permanent place for 
itself on Broadway under the direction of Benno Schneider. 











FROM THE TRIBUTARY THEATRE. Bugles at Noon, a first play by 
Stephen Raushenbush, given its premiere by the Cornell University Theatre 
under the direction of A. M. Drummond, finds a professional man turning 
to the theatre and finding an outlet through a leading college drama group. 
Below, the Pasadena Community Playhouse, as it looks with a large new 
annex, is indicative of the Tributary Theatre’s expansion not only as a home 
of new scripts but as a thriving community centre. 
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The Tributary Theatre 





TOWARD A 
COMMUNAL THEATRE 


Little Theatre of St. Louis 


THEATRE in which the director and 
the actors have accepted the re- 
sponsibility for the theatre’s produc- 
tion standard, as well as its success; 
where the actors study to improve 
their craft so that both they and their 
audiences may get further enjoyment; 
and where such study is open to any- 
one with ability and is entirely paid 
for by the theatre rather than by the 
student — such a surprising place is 
to be found in St. Louis, one of the 
oldest homes of the Tributary Thea- 
tre in America. The Little Theatre of 
St. Louis, in its tenth year of work 
and its fourth under the direction of 
F. Cowles Strickland (who inciden- 
tally directed the first summer season 
of plays at the Colorado Springs Fine 
Arts Centre), now houses an actors’ 
venture that places it among the thea- 
tres that may rightly be called com- 
munal endeavors. 

The actors, who are chosen from 
any members of the general public 
who attend tryouts, plus the perma- 
nent acting staff of the theatre, form a 
body of students who by rigorous 
training are educating themselves to 
play on the stage of the St. Louis Lit- 
tle Theatre. The applicants this year 
numbered 211, of whom 27 were 
chosen to join the 67 people who have 
F acted in previous seasons. Thus, the 
undertaking is on a sound communal 
basis, with the participants drawn 
from the ranks of the community and 


studying together so that they may 
return to the community the best 
work within the range of their talents. 

Classes are held every night from 
eight to eleven (in addition to regular 
rehearsals for productions) and these 
courses are included in the curricu- 
lum: voice and diction; dancing, body 
work and pantomime; history and 
background of the theatre; scene de- 
sign and construction; costume de- 
sign, fencing, playwriting, and two 
courses — fundamental and advanced 
—in acting technique. Experienced 
teachers have been chosen from the 
theatre staff, the community, and 
neighboring schools and universities. 

On the basis of ability, the students 
are divided into junior and senior 
groups, the former being used in 
laboratory productions (the first this 
fall is The Lady of Lyons), the latter 
for the major productions offered to 
the St. Louis public duriag the season. 
This year the schedule includes Rain 
From Heaven, Winterset, Thomas 
Becker’s Shoemaker’s Holiday, and 
Celestial Holiday, by Arthur Sher- 
wood, which won the annual prize of- 
fered by ihe theatre for the best new 
work, 

Each actor has pledged himself to 
attend at least three of the classes 
weekly, as well as to appear on Satur- 
day and Sunday afternoons for either 
rehearsals or more classes. The method 
of production — two plays, each run- 
ning three nights in succession alter- 
nated over a four- or five-weeks’ pe- 
riod — is such that an actor may be 
occupied three nights of every week 
throughout the season. 


The public for the Little Theatre 
has grown so much —- from 600 to 
2400 subscribers during the last three 
years — that each play must be pre- 
sented at least twelve times. Last sea- 
son there were 87 performances in all. 

Although the foundation for this 
work was laid two seasons ago when 
Mr. Strickland began an acting class 
for specially invited students, the 
project has been opened to the general 
public for the first time this fall and 
additional space has been rented to 
take care of the increased number. 
The Little Theatre has the support of 
its community, as witnessed by the 
fact that it is able to pay its expenses 
entirely through their support, with- 
out private endowment; and it has 
opened its doors to make the members 
of that community more than mere 
spectators. The whole plan is devised 
to supply the theatre properly with 
talent so that audiences in turn may 
be supplied properly with the enter- 
tainment they like. Cooperation is the 
encouraging keynote of this active 
community endeavor. 


NEW PASADENA ANNEX 
| ge long ago established itself 

as one of the largest and most 
active Tributary Theatres in the 
country, the Pasadena Community 
Playhouse and School of the Theatre 
has this fall added an elaborate new 
building to its plant. Six stories high, 
with forty thousand square feet, and 
erected at a cost of $175,000, the 
annex houses classrooms, a huge shop, 
rehearsal halls, executive offices, 
lounges, property and dressing rooms, 
and so forth. The roof has been de- 
signed to accommodate fencing and 
eurhythmics classes and outside re- 
hearsals. 

The structure, designed by Cyril 
Bennett, architect, Dwight Gibbs, 
associate, and O. W. Ott, mechanical 
engineer, puts the Playhouse further 
at the use of the community, which it 
has served and entertained for nine- 
teen years of continuous production; 
and ensures at the same time greater 
facilities for the school, a steadily 
growing division of the theatre’s ac- 
tivities. The architect’s conception of 
the entire plant, as seen from the side, 
is illustrated on page 984 of this issue. 
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Theatre’s planning its program 
for an entire season rather than play 
by play are reinforced by the repro- 
ductions on this page of the amusing 
announcements from Le Petit Théatre 


du Vieux Carré in New Orleans and - 


from the Dartmouth Players of Dart- 
mouth College. The benefits of such a 
method are, of course, obvious, ena- 
bling a theatre to balance its fare 
judiciously, to minimize the emphasis 
on ‘the latest Broadway hit’, to ad- 
just the budget to a year’s length 
without fear of sudden changes, to 
figure royalty payments so that the 
newer plays may be balanced by older 
non-royalty works. Finally — and this 
is a recent development that these 
two reproductions exemplify engag- 
ingly — the method allows a theatre 
to use a completed plan to the great 
advantage of its promotional work. 


OAN SOUTHWARD, of the Commu- 
J nity Theatre Organization in Reno, 
Nevada, sends a copy of a bill that the 
organization guided through the state 
legislature several years ago which ex- 
empts community theatres in the state 
from tax. It adds another definite 
item to the recognition of the place of 
the community theatre in social and 
economic life and should be of help to 
theatres still struggling with the 
problem of securing tax exemption by 
legislative enactment. The bill reads: 
‘I. Words and Phrases Construed. The 
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Th arguments in favor of a Little "© pettt tmeatre au views carré 
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words and phrases used in this act 
and in proceeding pursuant hereto 
shall be construed, unless such con- 
struction be inconsistent with the 
context, as follows: 1) “community”, 
the inhabitants of a county, district, 
city, town or village; 2) “community 
theatre”, a place for amusement, en- 
tertainment, recreation or the study 
of art, conducted or operated for the 
benefit of a community. 

‘II. Disposition of Proceeds. The pro- 
ceeds of all shows, entertainments and 
art lessons conducted, held or given 
in any community theatre, or by an 
organization formed and existing for 
the exclusive purpose of operating or 
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conducting such community theap 
after deducting the necessary ¢ 
penses therefor, shall be devoted. 
clusively to community purposes;a 
exclusive title to all property # 
right acquired for or in behalf of 
theatre or organization shall veg; 
the community wherein the theatr; 
situated or wherein the organizate 
is formed and exists as the casem 
be. 

‘II]. No License Tax Imposed. Mo} 
cense tax shall be imposed upons 
collected for, any community 
while used and occupied exclusi 
as such, nor upon any show, 
ment, entertainment, recreation 
school of art conducted, held org 
exclusively for community p 
‘IV. In Effect. This act shall 
effect immediately.’ 
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CHARLES LAUGHTON as Rembrandt, in the film of that name produced 
and directed by Alexandra Korda in his new English studios at Denham. In 
the film biography of the Dutch painter, Laughton is supported by his wife, 
Elsa Lanchester, and by Gertrude Lawrence. 











TONIGHT WE IMPROVISE 


SKETCH BY ARCH LAUTERER 

Among the plays presented by visiting companies during the International 
Exhibition in Vienna was Pirandello’s drama, done by an Italian national 
theatre. Arch Lauterer made a sketch of the final scene of the first act, show- 
ing the effect obtained by designer and actors. The stage was set in full view 
of the audience but, when director and stage-hands left, the scene appeared 
entirely realistic — a successful feat of creating, then destroying, the theatric 
reality of the stage typical of the Pirandello plays. 
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GRAMMAR OF ACTING 


An Actor Prepares, by Constantin 
Stanislavski. Theatre Arts: $2.50. 


m MANY YEARS there has been the 
rumor that Stanislavski was writ- 
ing a book which would reveal all of 
the details of the method he had 
developed for training actors during 
his long association with the Moscow 
Art Theatre. The rumor bred a re- 
sponsive hope and a _ world-wide 
ess for this record, made by an 
actor, of the technical processes which, 
if they could not create, could enhance 
the miracles of acting. 

Now the book is done, translated 
with great skill by Elizabeth Reynolds 
Hapgood, and is presented to the 
public by Theatre Arts, Inc. It must 
remain for others to evaluate the book 
and to criticize the method. This 
notice is intended simply to give an 
advance record of the form of the 
book and of its contents. To make the 
method at once informal and personal, 
; Stanislavski has put it into the form 
of a series of lessons given by an 
accomplished director to a group of 
enthusiastic students, one of whom 
records the events of the lessons in a 
narrative diary. 

Under the name of Tortsov, Stanis- 
lavski himself appears as the director, 
as anyone who reads more than a few 
pages of the book will readily see; but 
it may need a little more knowledge of 
the history of the Moscow Art players 
| todiscover that Kostya, ‘the student 
who keeps the record of the lessons, is 
the Stanislavski of half a century ago 
who was feeling his way toward the 





methods best suited to mirror the 
modern world.’ This form is more 
than a successful device; it helps to 
dramatize each lesson and to make 
the reader himself share the exercises 
vicariously. 

The titles of some of the chapters 
on the contents page will have a 
familiar ring to students of acting who 
have come within the range of Russian 
acting or Russian teaching. They bear 
such familiar stamps as ‘Concentra- 
tion of Attention’, ‘Relaxation of 
Muscles’, ‘Faith and a Sense of 
Truth’, ‘Emotion Memory’, ‘Com- 
munion’, ‘The Unbroken Line’. In 
Mrs. Hapgood’s prefatory note she 
gives a statement of Stanislavski’s 
intention in the writing of the book 
and of what she considers his achieve- 
ment: 

‘There is no claim made here to 
actual invention. The author is most 
ready to point out that a genius like 
Salvini or Duse may use without 
theory the right emotions and expres- 
sions that to the less inspired but 
intelligent student need to a taught. 
What Stanislavski has undertaken is 
not to discover a truth but to bring 
the truth in usable form within the 
reach of those actors and producers 
who are fairly well equipped by na- 
ture and who are willing to undergo 
the necessary discipline. The book 
does include, again and again, state- 
ments of general —_ of art, but 
the great task set for himself by the 
author has been the embodiment of 
those principles in the simplest work- 
ing examples, to be laboured over day 
after day and month after month. He 


has endeavoured to make the exam- 
ples so simple, so near to the emotions 
that can found as well in one 
country as in another, that they can 
be adapted to the needs of actors 
whether they happen to be born in 
Russia or Germany, in Italy, France, 
Poland, or America.’ 


BEST PLAYS 
The Best Plays, 1935-1936, edited 
by Burns Mantle. Dodd, Mead: $3. 


— Mant e is justified in this 
statement: ‘This eighteenth vol- 
ume of The Best Plays series may 
boast as fine a collection of plays, in 
the estimation of the editor, as any 
one of the volumes that has gone be- 
fore. At least the average of quality 
seems to him to be consistently 
higher.’ The belief is reiterated in the 
opening paragraph of the editor’s dis- 
cussion of ‘The Season in New York’: 
‘It is quite generally admitted . . 
that this theatrical season has been 
the most exciting and the most satis- 
fying of any New York has enjoyed 
since the years that preceded the 
crash of ’29 . . it would be possible 
to go back even farther without com- 
ing upon a record of plays more satis- 
fying or more worthy of endorsement.’ 

So, if the prospective buyer of Mr. 
Mantle’s invaluable book needs more 
persuasion than the reputation of the 
previous volumes has afforded him, 
he may be convinced by the list of the 
ten best plays synopsized this year. 
In the order of the editor’s preference, 
they are: Winterset, Idiot's Delight, 
End of Summer, First Lady, Victoria 
Regina, Boy Meets Girl, Dead End, 
Call It a Day, Ethan Frome and Pride 
and Prejudice. 

The Best Plays has an added feature 
this year in the detailed record of 
the productions given by the W.P.A. 
Federal Theatre Project, ‘a factor of 
considerable interest during the sea- 
son’, ‘a cultural crusade that cannot 
easily or reasonably be put aside’. Ex- 
cept for this, the new book stands in 
outline like its predecessors: chapters 
on the seasons in Chicago, San Fran- 
cisco and Southern California, in 
addition to New York; playwrights’ 
biographies; notes on theatres ‘off 
Broadway’; and statistics that are 
the reference-seeker’s baedeker. 
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Outstanding Plays 
For Little Theatres 


SPRING DANCE 
LIBEL 


FRESH FIELDS 
PRIDE AND PREJUDICE 
AH, WILD 


FLOWERS OF THE FOREST 

MOST OF THE GAME 

THE SHOW-OFF 

THE TORCHBEARERS 

TAPESTRY IN GRAY 

ACHILLES HAD A HEEL 

NOAH 

LABURNUM GROVE 

THE SHINING HOUR 

THE BISHOP MISBEHAVES 

SQUARING THE CIRCLE 
IN FROM HEAVEN 


WIND 
THE JOYOUS SEASON 
BOTH YOUR HOUSES 
CANDLE LIGHT 
ANOTHER LANGUAGE 
HER MASTER’S VOICE 
LATE CHRISTOPHER BEAN 
THREE CORNERED MOON 


Send for our 1937 
Complete Catalogue of Plays 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


25 West 45th Street, New York 
811 West 7th Street, Los Angeles 























DRAMA BOOK SHOP 


FOOTNOTES TO THE BALLET — 
American Edition Ed. Cary! Brahms $3.75 


DANCING 


John Martin 3.00 

INSKY (reprint) 

Romole Nifinsky 1.49 
BEST PLAYS 1935-36 

Ed. Burns Mantle $3.00 
DAUGHTERS OF ATREUS 

Robert Turney 2.00 
BOYD'S SHOP 

St. John Ervine 1.75 
MOST OF THE GAME 

John van Druten 1.50 
THE AMAZING DR, CLITTERHOUSE 

Barre Lyndon 1.25 
THE ENGLISH THE? 

Allardyce Nicoll $2.00 
SO YOU WANT TO GO INTO THE THEATRE? 

Shepard Traube $1.75 
Billboard Index $1.00 
Theatre Workshop Vol. 1 No, 1 .50 
Handy Green Book (Fall Ed.) 50 
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CANTERBURY PLAYS 


Thomas Cranmer of Canterbury, 
by Charles Williams. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press: $1.50. 

HE FESTIVAL at Canterbury Ca- 
"hl tate has come to be an item of 
importance in the year’s dramatic 
record. Year by year the performances 
there have grown in artistic integrity 
until T. S. Eliot’s Murder in the Ca- 
thedral established a high point for 
poetry inspired by religious material, 
for production inspired by cathedral 
presentation, for verse-speaking in- 
spired by the high spiritual quality of 
the verse itself. 

To Charles Williams fell the lot of 
following Murder in the Cathedral with 
his play, Thomas Cranmer of Canter- 
bury. As subject material, this other 
martyr, with his changeful purpose 
so often upsetting the balance of his 
keen and learned mind, is dramati- 
cally as good as was Thomas a Becket; 
and the story of Cranmer’s life and 
death is eloquent with drama. Yet 
somehow Williams has failed in just 
the measure that Eliot succeeded in 
mastering the special problem of 
writing a religious play in verse that 
is suited not only to the printed page 
but to speech. His verse has weight 
where it should have dignity; the 
words he uses are dull, and his ar- 
rangement of them is dull, except in a 
few places. The long story that he 
tells, from Henry’s desertion of his 
first queen to marry Anne Boleyn, to 
the martyrdom of Cranmer, has not 
the sweep of the years, but the patchi- 
ness of many incidents unrelated by 
a central theme; and that is a fault 
not easily overlooked. 

The play is called ‘a presentation 
in verse of the public career of Cran- 
mer, mingling two themes — the in- 
tentions of Cranmer’s mind towards 
the world, and the dealings of the 
world with Cranmer’s self’. But the 
tale as it is told does not carry through 
this double emphasis. There are good 
lines in the play, such as these 
speeches of the King: 

‘Thomas, I am married to a Death. 

The lives I sow are slain in the woman's blood. 

Corpse-conceived is the heir of my kingdom and 
wer. 


My soul is the power of God over this land: 
my soul pines; the land dies; counsel the King.’ 





and: 


‘I saw a face that set me free from fate, 


and made me pure to free the fate of the lang | 


by love, by a daughter of England, by Ae 
Boleyn. 
I must have Anne, Anne with an heir by Anw 
legally mine, canonically mine. 
There are no ghosts of children in her 
frightening me with white bones when I poe 
the mitred skeleton of Rome at the door 
points in with the hand and trips me withg 
foot, 
spectrally mouthing secret words; on they 
beyond himis Anne, live children playing bye 
I labour, I labour, with the need of the deg 
Can any man anywhere unmake the King? 


Or, again, this line and this song oft, 
Skeleton: 


“Your mind and your world make nonsengy 
your life.’ 


and: 


‘Friend, do you hear the horses, the horse? 
Do you hear the gentlemen riding to tows 
Lord Williams of Thame and Sir Robert Bridge 
and Sir John Brown and his Oxford neighbos 
the gentlemen riding into town? 

(He begins to tim) 
for the burning of a poor man, a very poorm: 
a poor man in duty, God save him from day 
a poor man in honour, God save him fe 

honour! 
a poor man in misery, God save him fe 
misery! 
All Christian people, pray for a poor man! 
(He runs to the edge of the stage and singe 
Le 


All Christian people, God save you from rida 
if you have duty, God save you from duty! } 
if you have honour, God save you from hous 
if you have misery, God save you from my 
God make you poor men for the burning di 


poor man.’ 





wWouitr 








But the life and death of C 
will not have been remade for 
world by Williams’ play in verse. 


DIRECTORS’ HANDBOO 





General Principles of Play Dim 
tion, by Gilmor Brown and 
Garwood. Samuel French: $2. 
7: GIVE expression to his ide 

create something beautiful, t 
artist musi have a techr ~al 
of the materials with which he 
This is as true of the director # 
any othzr creative artist. The sm 
the stage, the actor, these are! 
materials. With them he molds 
play as the audience sees it, mol 
in the image his imagination 
evoked from contact with the 























wright’s written word. Like all 
esses of creation, the mainsp 




















Important New Foreign Publications 


TYPICAL COSTUMES OF SPAIN 
(Short Spanish Introductory Text: 
Vestidos Tipicos de Espana) 
BY J. D’IVORI 
mae rage resume” Pe 
The Evolution of Military Uniforms from the 
Beginning to Modern Times 
Das Ehrenkleid des Soldaten 
BY MARTIN LEZIUS 
. With 78 drawings, 208 


ice $10.08 


best reference books on costumes 
See bem Fall pastede 
The History of the Feminine Costume of the 
World from the Year 5318 B. C. to Our Century 
BY P. L. DE GIAFFERRI 

magni colored plates, represen’ all 
} 2 Ly ys oo pee = 
Fine half morocco binding. Two volumes. Formerly 
$90.00. Now only $45.00. 


B. WESTERMANN CO. INC. 
24 WEST 48TH STREET, NEW YORK 
Importers of Foreign Books since 1848 


containing 265 colored pictures 
pietcery costumes Of all countries. Cloth. 














Plays for 
Children 


With Stage Directions and 
Production Notes 


The LITTLE CLAY CART 


by King Shudraka 


Agnes Morgan's adaptation for the Neighbor- 
hood Playhouse of the famous Hinds classic. 
directions and production notes. 


Stage 
illustrated. $1.50 
KAI KHOSRU, and Other 
Plays for Children 
by Dorothy Coit 


Five plays based on the great literatures of 

Greece, Persie, indie, Frence and England. 

Stories, teaching and production notes. 
Iustrated. $1.50 


BEHIND THE MAGIC 
CURTAIN 


Eight folk scenes built around the folk-lore of 
Sweden 


Order from your bookseller, or from 


THEATRE ARTS, INC. 








40 East 49th Street, New York, N. Y. 


—— 

















THEATRE 


the director’s art are intangible, its 
essential quality beyond the reach of 
analysis; but basic techniques and 
methods can be defined. 

In this handbook on General Prin- 
ciples of Play Direction, Gilmor 
Brown, Director of the Pasadena 
Community Playhouse and his as- 
sistant, Alice Garwood, have set down 
clearly and concisely the a b c’s of 


their subject. Long experience in the | 


field has equipped the authors for 
their task. Their book is eminently 
sound, workmanlike, direct. What 
it lacks in the qualities of inspiration 
it gains in practicality and clarity of 
presentation. Every phase of the 
director’s problem, from the moment 
he has selected his script and plotted 
his stage spaces to the final dress re- 
hearsal, is discussed in detail. Move- 
ments, dialogue, characterizations, 
tempo, rhythm and style, the respon- 
sibility of the director, the actor’s 
reactions, these are among the sub- 
jects treated in a logical and con- 
structive sequence. An appendix deals 
with such problems as the selection 
of the script, casting and rehearsal. 
A director’s glossary helps clarify 
technical terms. 

As a text for students and a hand- 
book for beginning directors, it is a 
much needed contribution to the 
short list of sound books on the diffi- 
cult subject of stage direction. 


Plays of Changing Ireland, edited by 
Curtis Canfield. Macmillan: $3.50. 


| ge is changing. Rebellion and 
civil strife have left their marks on 
it . . . whatever time may bring, the 
present is full of signs and portents of 
change.’ This first passage from Pro- 
fessor Canfield’s Introduction vali- 
dates such a book as this, which may 
be considered a companion to the 
same editor’s Plays of the Irish Renais- 
sance, a survey of modern drama from 
the beginning to 1929, as Plays of 
Changing Ireland represents 1929 to 
1936. 

= I, ‘Plays of Experimentation 
and Expressionism’, offers the famil- 
iar Yeats’ Words Upon the Window- 
pane, reviewed here when originally 
published in a Yeats collection; The 
Old Lady Says No!, by the up-and- 
coming Denis Johnston, a play about 


itr 
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A memorable \W 
bargain for 
every playgoer! || 
THE 
THEATRE jj 
GUILD 
Anthology | 


CONTENTS. 


John Ferguson 
Mr. Pim Passes By 


| 
| 
Liliom | 
He Who Gets Slapped 
The Adding Machine | 
Saint Joan 
Goat Song 
The Silver Cord | 
Porgy 
Strange Interlude 
Hotel Universe 
Reunion in Vienna 
Mary of Scotland | 
Rain from Heaven 
With an introduction outlin- 
ing the history and aspira- 


tions of the Guild by its dis- 
tinguished Board of Directors. 


992 PAGES, COMPLETE 
& UNABRIDGED, $3.50 
AT BOOKSELLERS, OR 
FROM THE PUBLISHER. 
USE COUPON TO 
ORDER BY MAIL. 








Detach and mail to 
RANDOM HOUSE, Dept. TA, 
20 E. 57 Street, New York, N. Y 


Send me The Theatre Guild Anthology 
by return mail. 
CD I enclose $3.50 © Send C.O.D. 


Name... 
eR oaicasiecen mae TS 


City and Scate 


NOTE: Book may be returned within five days 
for full refund if you ave not satisfied. 


‘ 




















Robert Emmet produced last year 
by Mr. Canfield at Amherst; Lennox 
Robinson’s Church Street, a Piran- 
delloish drama of Irish village life; 
and Yahoo, the Earl of Longford’s 
historical play on Swift and Stella. 

Part II is taken up with these ex- 
amples of ‘The New Realism in Com- 
edy and Tragedy’: George Shiels’ 
The New Gossoon, familiar to Abbey 
Theatre audiences in this country; 
Mr. Figgins of Figginstown, made by 
Countess Longford from her own 
amusing novel of an eccentric Irish 
land-owner; Mary Manning’s Youth’s 
the Season .. .?, a tragi-comedy of 
credible, and supposedly typical, Irish 
youth afflicted young with the tragic 
view of life; and Bridge Head, a dis- 
cussion of the perennial problem of 
land distribution under the Free 
State, by Rutherford Mayne. 

Accompanying each of the four 
plays in the first section is A Note by 
Mr. Canfield; to Part II the editor 
adds one general Introduction, a less 
effective method. Appended are biog- 
raphies and bibliographies of the 
playwrights represented. 

Although we may not consider 
these latest products of the Irish 
theatre the works of genius which 
Synge and O’Casey have made us 
hope for, Mr. Canfield’s well-done 
task was worth doing. It will be long 
before the Irish theatre ceases to in- 
terest the theatre-minded reader. 


Costume in the Drama of Shake- 
speare and His Contemporaries, by 
M. Channing Linthicum. Oxford: 
$5. Historic Costuming, by Ne- 
vil Truman. Pitman: §3. 
i THE shelf of costume books add 
two more, each an example of 
widely different types of books on the 
subject. Miss Linthicum’s is a de- 
tailed, thoroughly documented study 
of a brief phase in the long history of 
costume as related to its period’s 
flourishing stage. Her careful exami- 
nation of this single epoch delves into 
every phase of the subject: textiles, 
dyeing, trimming, sleeves, head at- 
tire, leather and footwear. Twenty 
half-tone plates add to the work’s pic- 
torial value. 
Historic Costuming, on the other 
hand, takes the entire field for its sub- 
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ject, dividing the history of costume 
into twenty-seven eras, and discussing 
the outstanding characteristics of 
each era’s costumes. Some 200 pen 
and ink drawings and six full-page 
color rlates scattered through the 
book’s 130 text pages illustrate the 
written material. Ambitious but well 
done is the concluding 14-page series 
of 53 sketches in which the evolution 
of costume from the Saxons to the 
late nineteenth century is followed. 


THE PUBLISHER 
PRESENTS 


Premieres 


The Unexpected Years, by Laurence 
Housman. Bobbs, Merrill: £3. An auto- 
biography. The author of Victoria 
Regina looks back over a life of rich 
content and contact with such people 
as Whistler, Wilde, Chesterton, Craig. 


The Play’s the Thing, edited by Fred 
B. Millett and Gerald Eades Bentley. 
D. Appleton-Century: $4. ‘An An- 
thology of Dramatic Types’ by the 
authors of The Art of the Drama, pre- 
senting, in good printing, plays from 
Sophocles to O’Neill, including such 
less typical works as Cumberland’s 
The West Indian, Lady Gregory’s 
Hyacinth Halvey, Strong’s The Drums 
of Oude, Maeterlinck’s Jnterior. 


A Long Retrospect, by F. Anstey. 
Oxford University Press: $3.50. Pic- 
ture of life in literary London fifty 
years ago. By the author of Vice Versa 
and Voces Populi. 


The Scene Technician’s Handbook, by 
Philip W. Barber. Whitlock: $5. Re- 
print, in well-done multigraph form, 
of this liberally illustrated handbook 
which covers scene construction, scen- 
ery on stage, properties, and ends with 
a glossary of stage terms. 


Goethe’s Faust (Part I), A New Acting 
Version, by Graham and Tristan 
Rawson. Fohn Lane, The Bodley Head: 
2/6. The version used in the Theatre 
Guild production. 


Boyd’s Shop, by St. Fohn Ervine. 
Macmillan: $7.75. Comedy in four 
acts by the author of The First Mrs. 
Fraser. It has been performed at 
The Playhouse in Liverpool and at 
the Abbey Theatre in Dublin. 











Night Must Fall, by Emlyn Willig, 
Random House: $2. A murder play}, 
the man who also directs it and pp 
the leading part in the B 
production after a year and 
months’ run in London. 


Mr. and Mrs. North, by 
Lockridge. Stokes: $2. Novel about 
family which has up to now 
only between the covers of The 
Yorker. Jacket and decorations 
Helen Hokinson. 


Stage Scenery and Lighting, by Selig 
and Sellman. Revised edition. Crp 
$5. Another revision of this valu 
handbook for non-professionals on 
technique of setting the stage a 
lighting it. With over a hundred iy 


trations and diagrams. 


Revivals 
(A reminder of books that have sty 
the test of time and earned theirple 
on theatre shelves.) 


My Life in Art, by Constantin Sia 
lavski. Little, Brown, 1924: $6.% 
autobiography which is also a hist 
of the Moscow Art Theatre anid 
Stanislavski’s approach to his the 
ries of acting. 


The Restoration Theatre and The Pe) 
house of Pepys, by Montague Summ: 
Macmillan, 1934; 1935: $3-75; 
The theatrical world of 
and his Country Wife by one ol 
leading English authorities on 
period. 


The Greek Way, by Edith Hami 
W.W. Norton, 1930: $3. An illum 
ing new presentation of the spm 
of Greek tragedy and comedy a# 
pressed in the drama by a 
equally familiar with Greek soda 
ern literature. 


Hamlet, by William Shakespeatt.: 
variorum edition; edited by H. 
Furness. Lippincott, 1877-190 
volumes, $7.50 each. A complete 

pendium of textual and critical 

ings of Hamlet. 


The Stage Is Set, by Lee Simm 
Harcourt, Brace, 1932: $5. 

critical and theoretic discussit! 
stage design vigorously present! 
an expert in the field. 






















ANGNA ENTERS paints herself as the Boy Cardinal, a popular characteri- 
zation still in the repertory of the dance-mime. The figure is set against the 
Alcazar crowning the city of Toledo — a sight no longer to be seen in a 
warring Spain that has left the historic castle-fortress in ruins. 











School and Studio Directory continued 


Depaul 


UN — VERSITY 
CHICAGO 
oars oF 


Diama 


David Itkin, Director 
A Professional School with University Prestige 
* Professional Training; Acting Technique; 
Producing Experience; Public Perform- 
ances; Fully Equipped Theatre; Diploma 
and Degree Courses; Evening Classes 
Poem Openings February and September 
For Bulletin address 
DePAUL UNIVERSITY 
403 —64 E. Lake Street, Chicago, Illinois 











FEAGIN SCHOOL 
OF DRAMATIC ART 


STAGE-SCREEN-RADIO-STAGECRAFT 


The courses of the Feagin School give 

thorough preparation for Directing and 

Teaching as well as for Acting and all 
forms of Dramatic Expression 


Enroll Now 


Separate Children’s Department 


Two Modern Theatres 
Complete Radio Equipment 


i DAY AND EVENING CLASSES 
Catalogue T, 316 W. 57th St., New York City 











GOODMAN THEATRE 
ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


SCHOOL OF THE DRAMA 
v 


MAURICE GNESIN, Ph.D. 
Heed of Drama Department 
MARY AGNES DOYLE 
Assistant Head of Drama Department 
The school operates its own theatre and has a 
highly trained professional faculty. 
Accredited. Degree and Certificate offered 
The courses are so designed that students may 
specialize according to their preference and 
ability in acting, production, or design. 
Limited number of applications accepted. 
For descriptive matter address 
Secretary, The Goodman Theatre 
Dept. T. A., Art Institute of Chicago 
Chicago, Illinois 








THE MIME REVIEW 


(The Only Magazine of Its Kind) 
QUARTERLY JOURNAL FOR THOSE 
INTERESTED IN THE ART OF MIME 
Special Series — ‘LESSONS IN 
MIME" by M. Gertrude Pickersgill, 

Author of “Practical Miming,"’ 

““Mimes,”’ etc. 
i PRICE 6d. SPECIMEN COPY FREE 


THE MIME REVIEW 
187, Clive Road, West Dulwich, England. S.E. 21 


or 
DRAMA BOOKSHOP 
48 West 52nd Street, New York 

















See for 
Y ourself 


Attractions current in New York, 
to look forward to (dates indefinite), and 
a list of those that have closed since the 
last recording. The opening and closing 
dates appear in parentheses after the 
title. 


some 


ON THE BOARDS 


TOBACCO ROAD (Dec. 4, 1933 ) 
Drama adapted from the Erskine C ald 
well novel by Jack Kirkland. 


THREE MEN ON A HORSE (Jan. 30, 
1035 .) Comedy by George Abbott 
and John Cecil Holm. Producer: Alex 
Yokel. 


DEAD END (Oct. 28 .) by Sidney Kings- 
ley. Producer and designer: Norman Bel 
Geddes. Directed by Sidney Kingsley. 


BOY MEETS GIRL (Nov. 27 .) Com- 
edy by Bella and Samuel Spewack. Pro- 
ducer and director: George Abbott. With 
Joyce Arling and Allyn Joslyn. 


ON YOUR TOES (A pril 11, 1936 .) Mu 
sical comedy, with book by Lorenz Hart, 
Richard Rodgers and George Abbott; 
music by the first two. Producer: Dwight 
Deere Wiman. Choreography by George 
Balanchine. Directed by Worthington | 
Miner. Settings by Jo Mielziner. With 
Ray Bolger, Tamara Geva, Luella Gear. 


PRE- 
Anne 
Producer: 


HONEYMOON (April 30 .) by 
Nichols and Alford Van Ronkel. 
Anne Nichols. 


D’'OYLY CARTE COMPANY (Aug. 20 ) 


Gilbert and Sullivan repertory: Nov. 23 
28, Iolanthe; Nov. 30—Dec. 2, Patience; 
Dec. 3-5, Princess Ida; Dec. 7-12, The 
Mikado. 

VICTORIA REGINA (Aug. 31 .) Re- 


turn engagement of the Laurence Hous- 
man play. Producer: Gilbert Miller. With 
Helen Hayes. 


IDIOT’S DELIGHT (Aug. 31 
engagement of the Robert E. 
play. Producer: Theatre Guild. 
fred Lunt and Lynn Fontanne. 


) Return 
Sherwood 


With Al- 


ZIEGFELD FOLLIES (Sept. 14 
turn engagement of the revue, revised. 
Producer: Lee Shubert. With Fannie 
Brice, Bobby Clark, Stan Kavanagh. 


.) Re- 








ting to advertisers piease mention THEATRE ARTS M 








| PASADENA cron PLAWHO 


—, 


KURT JOOSS 
SIGURD LEEDER 
SCHOOL of DANCE 





DARTINGTON HALL, TOTNES 
DEVON, ENGLAND} 





i ii ite te a 


The School of the 
BALLETS JOOSs\* 


= 

Full Professional Education for Stew HA 
Dancers and Dance Teachers. : 
sities ; 

AN 


Prospectus and full information mayt|| _b 
obtained from the American Represeny 


al 
tive, Miss Anna Bogue, 1172 Park Aw 
nue, New York, or from the Secretay}} 10! 
of the Jooss Leeder School. i 
W 




















FOR 
HE ATR‘ 
Ro: 
Founded on seventeen years’ successful thea a 
production of the internationally known P 
Playhouse... this school is unique in its DON 
training for a career in the theatre... Joh 
acting, producing, directing, or technical wow 
the goal. We are producing constontly on® py 17) 
stages with opening nights attended bytolentmy ».. 
from nearby Hollywood. Many young playess Hoy 
gone from Playhouse stages to profitable carem™ 
stage,screen and radio. These include Robert!™ BLAC 
Victor Jory, Douglass Montgomery, Gloria C ( 
Anne Shirley, Onslow Stevens, Randolph Sam Tue 
others. Two-year course, under ‘ experienced te Kin 
of twenty, gives thorough training in actings ir 
play production, voice and diction, bod 
make-up, costume, etc., with special oe A HAM 
development of student’ s individual pe star 
Cultural endowments. . . languages, li tum 
drama, etc., are accented. Course splendidly] Stan 
student for any branch of dramatic endeav® Mat 
| General Manager for handsome new picte 
log and copy of “A Stepping Stone to the Ma DOU B 
CHAS. F. PRICKETT,G Dot) 


GILMOR BROWN, Director 
‘ 





and 


Bro 
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See for Yourself, Continued 


CTED GLORY (Sept. 21— : 
mer Kelly. Producer: Lee Shubert. 
4 Directed by the author. With Tallulah 

i Bankhead, Clay Clement and Ann An- 


TNES 


drews. 


NIGHT MUST FALL (Sept. 28 .) by 
” Emlyn Williams. From London. Producer: 
Sam H. Harris. With Emlyn Williams. 


WHITE HORSE INN (Oct. 7 .) Musi- 
cal spectacle. Adapted for America by 
David Freedman and Irving Caesar; mu 
sic by Ralph Benatzky and Robert Stolz. 

Producer: Rowland Stebbins. Directed by 

Erik Charell. With William Gaxton and 


Kitty Carlisle. 





sT. HELENA (Oct. 6——..) by R. C. Sherriff 
and Jeanne de Casalis. Producer: Max 
Gordon. Directed by Robert Sinclair. 
Settings by Jo Mielziner. With Maurice 


Evans. 


$$ 


HAMLET (Oct. 5 .) Producer and di- 
Stop rector: Guthrie McClintic. Settings and 
costumes by Jo Mielziner. With John 
Gielgud, Lillian Gish, Judith Anderson 
and Arthur Byron. 


AND STARS REMAIN (Oct. 12 ) 
by Julius J. and Philip G. Epstein. Pro- 
ducer: Theatre Guild. With Clifton Webb 

esenle |} and Helen Gahagan. 


, TOVARICH (Oct. 15 .) Adaptation by 
-— Robert E. Sherwood from the French of 
Jacques Deval. Producer: Gilbert Miller. 
With Marta Abba and John Halliday. 


SWING YOUR LADY! (Oct. 78 .) by 
Kenyon Nicholson and Charles Robinson. 
Producer: Milton Shubert. With John 
Alexander. 








STAGE DOOR (Oct. 22 .) by George S. 
Kaufman and Edna Ferber. Producer: 
Sam H. Harris. With Margaret Sullavan. 


RED, HOT AND BLUE! (Oct. 29 ) 
Musical by Howard Lindsay and Russel 
Crouse; music by Cole Porter. Producer: 
Vinton Freedley. Settings by Donald 
Oenslager. With Jimmy Durante, Ethel 

{ Merman and Bob Hope. 


Musical play with score by Sigmund 
Romberg. Producers: Kirkland and Gris- 
thea. ‘Man. 


P 
. ee LOOK NOW! (Nov. 2 ) by 


.wi John Crump. Producer: Gustav Blum. 
1 wort 
| on PLUMES IN THE DUST (Nor. 6 
lent by Sophie Treadwell. Producer: Arthur 
- Hopkins. With Henry Hull 
ert — . 
jog BLACK LIMELIGHT (Nov. 9—.) by 
og §=—ordon Sherry. Producers: Bushar and 
ed Tuerk With Winifred Lenihan, Alexander 
cting Kirkland and George Curzon. 
y com 
HAMLET (N ”. IO ; Producer and 
' star: Leslie Howard. Settings and cos 
tumes by Stewart Chaney. With Pamela 


2 FORBIDDEN MELODY (Nov. 2 


d Stanley, Mary Servoss and Aubrey 
wot Mather. 
MEDOUBLE DUMMY (Nov. 17 .) by 
f Doty Hobart. Producers: Mark Hellinger 


me and James R. Ullman. With Charles D. 
Brown and Martha Sleeper. 


.) by 


MATRIMONY, PFD. (Nov. 12——.) Adap- 
tation by Grace George and James 
Forbes of Louis Verneuil’s Le Mariage de 
Maman. Producer: William A. Brady. 
With Grace George, A. E. Matthews and 
Rex O’ Malley. 


LOOKING FORWARD 


HEDDA GABLER (Nev. 16) Revival of 
the Ibsen drama. Producer: Sam Levey. 
Settings by Stewart Chaney. With Na 
zimova, Harry Ellerbe, McKay Morris. 


JOHNNY JOHNSON (Nov. 17) Play by 
Paul Green, with score by Kurt Weill. 
Producer: Group Theatre. Directed by 
Lee Strasberg. Settings by Donald Oen- 
slager 


TWO HUNDRED WERE CHOSEN (Nov. 
20) by E. P. Conkle. Producer: Sidney 
Harmon. With The Actors’ Repertory 
Company. 


BEDTIME FOR ALI BABA (Nov. 23) 
by Kennedy Kane. Producer: Philip 
Dunning. With Jimmy Savo and Bram 
well Fletcher. 


TONIGHT AT 8:30 (Nov. 24) Three al 
ternating programs, each of three one-act 
plays by Noel Coward. Producer: John C. 
Wilson. With Noel Coward and Gertrude 
Lawrence. 


THE COUNTRY WIFE (Nor. 25) Revival 
of the William Wycherley Restoration 
comedy. Producer: Gilbert Miller. Set 
tings by Oliver Messel. With Ruth Gor- 
don. 


PRELUDE TO EXILE (Nov. 30) by Wil- 
liam J. McNally. Producer: Theatre 
Guild. With Eva Le Gallienne, Wilfrid 
Lawson, Lucille Watson and Leo G. 
Carroll. 


HOLMES OF BAKER STREET (Dec. 7 
by Basil Mitchell. Producer: Elizabeth 
Miele. 


YOU CAN’T TAKE IT WITH YOU (Dec 
14) by George S. Kaufman and Moss 
Hart. Producer: Sam H. Harris. 


BROTHER-RAT 
Jr. and Fred 
( reorge Abbott. 


Dec. 14) by John Monks 
Finklehoffe. Producer: 


Austin 
With 


December by 
John Golden. 


NORTH STAR 
Strong. Producer: 
Blanche Bates. 


THE SHOW IS ON! (December) Musica! 
show. Producer: Lee Shubert. Director 
and designer: Vincente Minnelli. With 
Beatrice Lillie, Bert Lahr, Reginal Gardi 
ner and Pau! Haakon. 


CLOSED 


WHITE MAN (Oct. 17-23) 

LOVE FROM A STRANGER (Sept. 2Q—Oct. 24) 
MIMIE SCHELLER (Sept. 30—Oct. 24) 
DAUGHTERS OF ATREUS (Oct, 14-24) 

THE LAUGHING WOMAN (Oct. 13-31) 

IRON MEN (Oct 
TEN MILLION GHOsTS (Oct. 23-31) 
SWEET RIVER (Uct. 25-31 
NEW FACES (May 19- Nov. 7 
SEEN BUT NOT HEARD (Sept 
GREEN WATERS (Nov. 4-7 


IQ-3T) 


17—Nov. 7 


lvertise: f Ise ment 


By JOHN 
MASON BROWN 


Stressing the multiple activities of the 
world back-stage, this book throws the 
spotlight in turn on the role played by 
the dramatist, the actor, the director and 
the designer. It analyzes modern tragedy 
and comedy and discusses the funda- 
mental problems of the theatre's illu- 
sion. An invaluable book for every one 


interested in the theatre $2 50 


SCENERY 


THEN and 
NOW 


By DONALD 
OENSLAGER 


One of the most gifted of our modern 
scenic designers traces the evolution of 
the visual theatre from classic antiquity 
to the present, describing the develop- 
ment of the theatre's conventions and 
showing how they were originally used 
The author presents, with his own 
drawings and descriptive text, designs 
for modern productions of those plays 
that are monuments in the theatre's 


Beautifully illustrated $5.00 





W. W. NORTON & CO. 
70 Fifth Ave., New York 











more for your dollar 


in THEATRICAL 
FABRICS 
w 


Better value in fabrics made for 
“hundred per cent’ appearance 
come from Dazian's. Free costume 
design service and an inspiring as- 
sortment of samples both of which 
offer real help to producers. Find 
out, too, about harmonizing fabrics 
for drapery and curtains: 


@ SEND FOR BOOKLET — 


“What fabrics can do for your show” 


DAZIAN'S, Inc. 


142 W. 44th St., New York, N. Y. 














| 40 East 49th St. 


| 


Your 1936 Issues of 
THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY 


| in 2 volumes, with index, $5.00 


Bound volumes of Theatre Arts 
form a valuable addition to your 
library — A permanent record in 
text and illustration of the ever 
changing theatre of the world — 
Important for reference and en- 
tertainment. 


Send us your copies before De- 
cember 5th. We will supply the 
December, 1936, issue free. Miss- 
ing 1936 numbers supplied at 50 
cents each. 


If you have other complete years 
they can also be bound at this 
time at $5.00 per year. We will 
quote prices on missing numbers. 


THEATRE ARTS, Inc. 





New York, N. Y. | 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, 
MENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUT 
ACT OF CONGRESS OF MARCH 


Ot THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY, publi 
New York, N. Y., for October 1, 1936. 


STATE OF NEW YORK s 

COUNTY OF NEW YORK | ss: 

Before me, a Notary Public, in and for 
county aforesaid, personally appeared B, & 
who, having been duly sworn according to § 
and says that she is the Business Manager of 
TRE ARTS MONTHLY and that the 
the best of her knowledge and belief, a trueg 
the ownership, management, ete., of the af 
tion for the date shown in the above eap’ 
the Act of March 3, 1933, embodied in sectiqn: 
Laws and Regulations, to wit: 4 


1. That the name and addresses of thy 
editor, managing editor, and business 
Publisher, Theatre Arts Inc., 40 East 49th s& 
City; Editor, Edith J. R. Isaacs, 40 East 
York City; Business Manager, B. B. Kn 
49th St., New York City. 


2. That the owners are: Theatre Arts Ing. 
St.. New York City; Stark Young, 40 Hast 
York City; Kenneth Macgowan, 40 East 
York City; Edith J. R. Isaacs, 40 East 49th s 
City; Dorothy Whitney Elmhirst, 1172 
New York City; Edgar A. Levy, 505 Fifth 
York City. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgag 
security holders owning or holding 1 per ceng 
total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other 
None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above) 
names of the owners, stockholders, and gee 
if any, contain not only the list of stockhold 


| ity holders as they appear upon the books of 


but also, in cases where the stockholder or 
appears upon the books of the company ag 
any other fiduciary relation, the name of 


| corporation for whom such trustee is acting, # 


that the said two paragraphs contain state 


| ing aflant’s full knowledge and belief as to) 


stances and conditions under which stoc 
curity holders who do not appear upon the 
company as trustees, hold stock and securt 
other than that of a bona fide owner; and # 
no reason to believe that any other person, 
corporation has any interest direct or ind 
stock, bonds, or other securities than as so 


B. B. KI 


Sworn to and subscribed before me thig 
September, 1936 
{SEAL] MARIAN T. KEEN 
Kings Co. Clk’s. No. 511. Regis 
New York Co. Clk’s. No. 493. Registe 





| 
| 
| Commission expires March 30, 1937, 





THEATRE ARTS PRINTS 


Series 


ll MODERN STAGE DESIGN 
150 Prints 


lil SHAKESPEARE AND HIS TIMES 
100 Prints 


Halftone reproductions of stage and costume de- 
signs, theatres, character portraits and scenes from 
productions. Each set carefully assembled to portray 
and interpret its subject. 


For the use of theatre-lovers, students and teachers; 
for courses in history and technique of the drama; 
for classes in stage and costume design. Valuable to 
the collector, indispensable for the student. 


Price — Each Set $1.50 


Halftone prints, with descriptive captions, 
on sheets size 5x 8", attractively boxed. 


THEATRE ARTS, INC. 
40 East 49th Street New York, N. Y. 


When writing to advertisers please mention THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY 








